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Eat Butter. 


Scientists labeled fat the enemy. Why they were wrong 


BY BRYAN WALSH 
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The SpaceX Dragon orbits Earth on April 13, 2013. The private craft has ferried 
cargo to and from the International Space Station. Photograph by NASA 
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For people with a higher risk of stroke due to 
Atrial Fibrillation (AFib) not caused by a heart valve problem 





ELIQUIS® (apixaban) is a prescription medicine used to reduce the risk of stroke and blood clots in 
people who have atrial fibrillation, a type of irregular heartbeat, not caused by a heart valve problem. 


IMPORTANT SAFETY INFORMATION: 


» Do not stop taking ELIQUIS for atrial fibrillation 
without talking to the doctor who prescribed it for 
you. Stopping ELIQUIS increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to be stopped, prior 
to surgery or a medical or dental procedure. Your 
doctor will tell you when you should stop taking 
ELIQUIS and when you may start taking it again. If 
you have to stop taking ELIQUIS, your doctor may 
prescribe another medicine to help prevent a blood 
clot from forming. 


» ELIQUIS can cause bleeding, which can be serious, 
and rarely may lead to death. 


» You may have a higher risk of bleeding if you take 
ELIQUIS and take other medicines that increase your 
risk of bleeding, such as aspirin, NSAIDs, warfarin 
(COUMADIN"), heparin, SSRIs or SNRIs, and other 
blood thinners. Tell your doctor about all medicines, 
vitamins and supplements you take. While taking 
ELIQUIS, you may bruise more easily and it may 
take longer than usual for any bleeding to stop. 


« Get medical help right away if you have any of 
these signs or symptoms of bleeding: 

- unexpected bleeding, or bleeding that lasts a 
long time, such as unusual bleeding from the 
gums; nosebleeds that happen often, or 
menstrual or vaginal bleeding that is heavier 
than normal 

- bleeding that is severe or you cannot control 

- red, pink, or brown urine; red or black stools 
(looks like tar) 

- coughing up or vomiting blood or vomit that looks 
like coffee grounds 

- unexpected pain, swelling, or joint pain; headaches, 
feeling dizzy or weak 


» ELIQUIS is not for patients with artificial heart valves. 


» Spinal or epidural blood clots or bleeding (hematoma). 
People who take ELIQUIS, and have medicine 
injected into their spinal and epidural area, or have 
a spinal puncture have a risk of forming a blood 
clot that can cause long-term or permanent loss of 
the ability to move (paralysis). 








| focused on finding something better 
than warfarin. 


NOW | TAKE ELIQUIS® (apixaban) FOR 3 GOOD REASONS: 
1 ELIQUIS reduced the risk of stroke better than warfarin. 
2 ELIQUIS had less major bleeding than warfarin. 


3 Unlike warfarin, there’s no routine blood testing. 


ELIQUIS and other blood thinners increase the risk of bleeding which can be 
serious, and rarely may lead to death. 


Ask your doctor if ELIQUIS is right for you. 


i 


This risk is higher if, an epidural catheter is placed 
in your back to give you certain medicine, you take 
NSAIDs or blood thinners, you have a history of 
difficult or repeated epidural or spinal punctures. 
Tell your doctor right away if you have tingling, 
numbness, or muscle weakness, especially in your 
legs and feet. 


» Before you take ELIQUIS, tell your doctor if you 
have: kidney or liver problems, any other medical 
condition, or ever had bleeding problems. Tell 
your doctor if you are pregnant or breastfeeding, 
or plan to become pregnant or breastfeed. 


» Do not take ELIQUIS if you currently have certain 
types of abnormal bleeding or have had a serious 
allergic reaction to ELIQUIS. A reaction to ELIQUIS 
can cause hives, rash, itching, and possibly 
trouble breathing. Get medical help right away if 
you have sudden chest pain or chest tightness, 
have sudden swelling of your face or tongue, 
have trouble breathing, wheezing, or feeling 
dizzy or faint. 





You are encouraged to report negative side effects 
of prescription drugs to the FDA. Visit www.fda.gov/ 
medwatch, or call 1-800-FDA-1088. 


Please see additional rs 
Important Product Information ' 


on the adjacent page. @ 





















Individual results may vary. 


Visit ELIQUIS.COM 
or call 1-855-ELIQUIS 


©2014 Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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IMPORTANT FACTS about ELIQUIS® (apixaban) tablets 
The information below does not take the place of talking with your healthcare professional. Only your healthcare 

professional knows the specifics of your condition and how ELIQUIS may fit into your overall therapy. Talk to your healthcare 
professional if you have any questions about ELIQUIS (pronounced ELL eh kwiss). 


What is the most important 
information | should know 
about ELIQUIS (apixaban)? 
For people taking ELIQUIS for 
atrial fibrillation: Do not stop 
taking ELIQUIS without aed 
to the doctor who prescribe 
it for you. Stopping ELIQUIS 
increases your risk of having 
a stroke. ELIQUIS may need to 
be stopped, prior to surgery or 
a medical or dental procedure. 
Your doctor will tell you when 
you should stop taking ELIQUIS 
and when re may start taking 
it again. If you have to stop 
taking ELIQUIS, your doctor may 
shag ines another medicine to 
elp prevent a blood clot from 
forming. 
ELIQUIS can cause bleeding 
which can be serious, and 
rarely may lead to death. This 
is because ELIQUIS is a blood 
thinner medicine that reduces 
blood clotting. 
You may have a higher risk of 
bleeding if you take ELIQUIS 
and take other medicines that 
increase your risk of bleeding, 
such as aspirin, nonsteroidal 
anti-inflammatory drugs (called 
NSAIDs), warfarin (COUMADIN®), 
heparin, selective serotonin 
reuptake inhibitors (SSRIs) 
or serotonin norepinephrine 
reuptake inhibitors (SNRIs), and 
other medicines to help prevent 
or treat blood clots. 
Tell your doctor if you take any of 
these medicines. Ask your doctor 
or pharmacist if you are not sure 
if your medicine is one listed 
above. 
While taking ELIQUIS: 
* you may bruise more easily 
* it may take longer than usual 
for any bleeding to stop 
Call your doctor or get medical 
help right away if you have any 
of these = or symptoms of 
bleeding when taking ELIQUIS: 
unexpected bleeding, or 
bleeding that lasts a long 
time, such as: 
* unusual bleeding from the 
gums 
* nosebleeds that happen 
often 


* menstrual bleeding or 
vaginal bleeding that is 
heavier than normal 

bleeding that is severe or you 
cannot control 
red, pink, or brown urine 
red or black stools (looks like 
tar) 
cough up blood or blood clots 
vomit blood or your vomit 
looks like coffee grounds 
unexpected pain, swelling, or 
joint pain 
headaches, feeling dizzy or 
weak 
ELIQUIS (apixaban) is not for 
patients with artificial heart 
valves. 
Spinal or epidural blood clots 
or bleeding (hematoma). 
People who take a blood thinner 
medicine (anticoagulant) like 
ELIQUIS, and have medicine 
injected into their spinal and 
epidural area, or have a spinal 
puncture have a risk of forming 
a blood clot that can cause 
long-term or permanent loss of 
the ability to move (paralysis). 
Your risk of developing a spinal 
or epidural blood clot is higher if: 
¢ a thin tube called an epidural 
catheter is placed in your back 
to give you certain medicine 
you take NSAIDs or a medicine 
to prevent blood from clotting 
you have a history of difficult 
or repeated epidural or spinal 
punctures 
you have a history of problems 
with your spine or have had 
surgery on your spine 
If you take ELIQUIS and receive 
spinal anesthesia or have a spinal 
puncture, your doctor should 
watch you closely for symptoms 
of spinal or epidural blood clots 
or bleeding. Tell your doctor 
right away if you have tingling, 
numbness, or muscle weakness, 
especially in your legs and feet. 

What is ELIQUIS? 

ELIQUIS is a prescription medicine 

used to: 

« reduce the risk of stroke and 
blood clots in people who have 
atrial fibrillation. 


¢ reduce the risk of forming 
a blood clot in the legs and 
sohe of people who have just 
had hip or knee replacement 
surgery. 

It is not known if ELIQUIS is safe 

and effective in children. 

Who should not take ELIQUIS 

(apixaban)? 

Do not take ELIQUIS if you: 

* currently have certain types of 
abnormal bleeding 

« have had a serious allergic 
reaction to ELIQUIS. Ask your 


doctor if you are not sure 
What should | tell my doctor 
before taking ELIQUIS? 
Before you take ELIQUIS, tell 
your doctor if you: 
¢ have kidney or liver problems 


« have any other medical 
condition 
« have ever had bleeding 
problems 


are pregnant or plan to become 
pregnant. It is not known if 
ELIQUIS will harm your unborn 
baby 
are breastfeeding or plan to 
breastfeed. It is not known 
if ELIQUIS passes into your 
breast milk. You and your 
doctor should decide if you 
will take ELIQUIS or breastfeed. 
You should not do both 
Tell all of your doctors and 
dentists that you are taking 
ELIQUIS. They should talk to the 
doctor who prescribed ELIQUIS for 
you, before you have any suriery 
medical or dental procedure. 
Tell your doctor about all the 
medicines you take, including 
prescription and over-the-counter 
medicines, vitamins, and herbal 
supplements. Some of your other 
medicines may affect the way 
ELIQUIS works. Certain medicines 
may increase your risk of bleedin 
or stroke when taken with ELIQUIS. 
How should | take ELIQUIS? 
Take ELIQUIS exactly as 
eae ne by your doctor. Take 
LIQUIS twice ony day with or 
without food, and do not change 
your dose or stop taking it unless 
your doctor tells you to. If you 
miss a dose of ELIQUIS, take it as 
soon as you remember, and do 


B ONLY 


not take more than one dose at 
the same time. Do not run out 
of ELIQUIS ag al Refill 
your prescription before you 
run out. When leaving the 
hospital following hip or knee 
replacement, be sure that you 
will have ELIQUIS available to 
avoid missing any doses. If you 
are taking ELIQUIS for atrial 
fibrillation, stopping ELIQUIS 
may increase your risk of 


ha nga stroke. 

What are the possible side 

effects of ELIQUIS? 

+ See “What is the most 
important information | 
should know about ELIQUIS?” 

¢ ELIQUIS can cause a skin rash 
or severe allergic reaction. 
Call your doctor or get 
medical help right away if 
you have any of the following 
symptoms: 
¢ chest pain or tightness 
« swelling of your face or 

tongue 
¢ trouble 
wheezing 
+ feeling dizzy or faint 

Tell your doctor if you have any 

side effect that bothers you or 

that does not go away. 

These are not all of the possible 

side effects of ELIQUIS. For more 

information, ask your doctor or 
pharmacist. 

Call your doctor for medical 

advice about side effects. You 

may report side effects to FDA at 
1-800-FDA-1088. 

This is a brief summary of the 

most important information 

about ELIQUIS. For more infor- 
mation, talk with your doctor or 
pharmacist, call 1-855-ELIQUIS 

(1-855-354-7847), or go to 

www.ELIQUIS.com. 

Manufactured by: 

Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 

Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 

Marketed by: 

Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 

Princeton, New Jersey 08543 USA 

and 

Pfizer Inc 

New York, New York 10017 USA 


COUMADIN® is a trademark of 
Bristol-Myers Squibb Pharma Company. 
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PATIENT ASSISTANCE FOUNDATION 


This independent, non-profit organization provides assistance to qualifying patients with financial hardship who 


generally have no prescription insurance, Contact 1-800-736-0003 or visit www.omspaf.org for more information. 


© 2014 Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
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What You Said About... 


BOWE BERGDAHL Many were angered by 
David Von Drehle’s June 16 cover story on 
the exchange of Bergdahl for five Taliban 
prisoners—and by the question on our 
cover, which Shirley Mayhew of West 
Tisbury, Mass., called “cruel and distaste- 
ful... 1 feel the pain that this cover must 
have brought to his parents.” The politics of his release 
was hotly debated as well. “Absent absolute proof of de- 
fection, ‘No soldier left behind’ should be absolute, not 
conditional,” wrote Jeffrey Moss of San Francisco. “It is 
abhorrent to me that some are evaluating if this soldier 
deserved to be punished by being left behind. That isa 
decision for a military court, not a mob of ideologues.” 
Meanwhile, Jerry Mobley of Saint Cloud, Fla., praised 
Time’s “excellent account of the recent prisoner ex 
change” and called poor communication over the deal 
“the biggest mistake Obama has made to date.” Martin 
Bensky of Richland, Wash., was more optimistic, con 
cluding, “Perhaps the President raised his ‘Mission Ac- 
complished’ banner too soon and too high, but allin all, 
I'd say we got the better end of the deal.” 





HILLARY'S INEVITABILITY Joe Klein’s analysis 
of Hillary Clinton’s potential obstacles in 

2016 sparked a debate on Clinton’s coziness 

with the 1%, “Perhaps the Hillary barrage will remind 
America of just how bad the Clintons (and we get both 
of them with a Hillary win) have been and will be for 
America,” wrote DanBruce on Time.com. “I want Hil- 
lary,” said Chris Miller of Camarillo, Calif—on the 
condition that Elizabeth Warren is No. 2 on the ticket: 











PHARRELL AND GoD An opinion post on 
TiIME.com connecting the hit “Happy” to 
religious yearning prompted skepticism: 
“It’s one thing to say that humans are hard- 
wired to respond in certain ways to certain 
rhythmic patterns,” said DeweySayenoff. “It’s insane 
to conclude that it’s because ‘God did it.’” 








WORLD CUP 
NOW ON 
TIME.COM 


The 2014 World 
Cup is officially 
under way in 
Brazil, and soccer 
fans worldwide 
are transfixed, not 
just by the game 
but also by the 
business behind 
it. (Tickets are 
$90 to $1,250.) 
Some highlights 
of our coverage: 


An aspiring 
soccer player 
practices on 

a street in 
Tegucigalpa, 

Honduras 


MOST 
VALUABLE 
PLAYERS 
Our interactive 
guide to the 
32 teams and 
the drawing 
power of their 
rosters. Topping 
the list: Spain's 
team, worth 
$916 million, or 
9.5% of the total 
market. 


COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 
A behind-the- 
scenes look at 
the epic Worid 
Cup spot “The 
Game Before 
the Game,” 
directed by Nabil 
Elderkin, for 
Beats by Dr. Dre. 


FUTBOL 
FLASHBACK 
A video 
homage to 
the influence 
of Brazilian 
soccer, 
highlighting 
famous World 
Cup moments 
and images 
of young 
enthusiasts 
around the 
world. 





SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT > In “The Green Revolution” (June 16), we incorrectly credited the photo of a coal plant. It was taken by Roger M. Richards. 


Write to us 

Send an email: | Senda letter: TIME Magazine Letters, Time & 

letters@time.com. | Life Building, New York, NY 10020. Letters 

Please do not send | should include the writer’s full name, address 

attachments and home telephone and may be edited for 
purposes of clarity and space 
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| syndication requests, email syndication@timeinc.com or call 1-212-522-5868 
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Derek Fisher 
lhe five-time NBA 
champ was hired as 


the next coach of 
the New York 
Knicks 


GOOD WEEK 


"BAD WEEK 








Dan Byisma 
The Pittsburgh 
Penguins coach was 
fired after six sea 
sons anda Stanley 
Cup title 





‘Thanks, Mom 
and Dad up 
in heaven, for 
disobeying 
doctors’ orders 
and not 
medicating 
their 


girl.’ 


AUDRA MCDONALD, 
suggesting that ADHD 
meds would have 
stifled her creativity, 
while accepting 
the Best Dramatic 
Actress Award at 
the Tonys 











Briefing 


$1,000 


Tip a North Carolina Waffle 
House waitress had to return 
because it was too big to be 
charged to a credit card, per 

company policy; the tipper 

later gave the waitress a check 

















57,000 


U.S. military veterans 
who have been waiting 
90 days or more for their 
initial VA medical 
appointments, according 
to a new audit 








PETRO POROSHENKO, 
Ukrainian President, 
after being sworn in; he 
has promised to quickly 
end the fighting with 
pro-Russian separatists 
in eastern Ukraine 








‘We came out of the White House not 
only dead broke but in debt.’ 


HILLARY CLINTON, to ABC's Diane Sawyer, on her family’s financial status following Bill Clinton's presidency; after 
taking heat for her comments, she later said she “fully appreciate|s] how hard life is for so many Americans today” 





'SELF- Remeron 
DRIVING agaron 
CARS AND rh mao 
TRUCKS ARE ane 
A MORAL STEVE COBURN, 


co-owner of 

California Chrome 

the horse that was 

on track to win the 

Triple Crown before 

losing the Belmont 
Stakes—after ranting 
that other competitors 
were “cheaters” 


IMPERATIVE.’ 


MARC ANDREESSEN, 
prominent Silicon Valley 
investor, in the wake 
of the car accident that | 
injured Tracy Morgan 
and killed comedian 
James McNair 









‘(’m] very 
ashamed of 
myself.’ 
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Sources: ESPN, Fox News, CNN, AP, ABC News (2), Twitter, NPR, Yahoo 


_ June 9 in the southem Gaza Strip, adc hes 
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Militants Take Key 
Iraqi City in Challenge 
To Baghdad 


Devastating assaults by extremist 
militants in Iraq have exposed the 
deterioration of the security situ- 
ation in the country, with a major 
city, Iraq’s biggest oil refinery and 
the hometown of former dictator 
Saddam Hussein all falling out of 
government control. 

Militants from the Islamic State 
of Iraq and Syria (ISIS), a group so ex- 
treme that it has been disowned by 
al-Qaeda, seized Iraq’s second largest 
city, Mosul, on June 10 after just four 
days of fighting. According to offi- 
cials, Iraqi soldiers threw down their 
guns and stripped off their uniforms 
as the insurgents made their final 
approach. Soon, ISIS had extended 
its control to the Baiji oil refinery, 
the country’s largest. On June 11 
came news that the militants had 
also seized Tikrit, Saddam’s birth- 
place, less than 100 miles north of 
the capital, Baghdad. Along the way, 
the predominately Sunni Muslim 
militants were reported to have 
looted banks and captured arms 
and military equipment, some of it 
American-made and intended for 
Iraqi security forces. The U.S. said it 
would provide the Iraqi government 
with “all appropriate assistance” 
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as it fights back against ISIS. 

The gains bythe militantsspeak | 
volumes about the state of Iraqi 
forces 2%, years after the U.S. mili- 
tary left the country, having spent 
$1.7 trillion and lost nearly 4,500 
American lives over nine years. 
The battle between the Sunni in- 
surgents and the Shi‘ite-led govern- 
ment in Baghdad also threatens to 
worsen sectarian divisions, with 
Prime Minister Nouri al-Maliki’s 
government seen as favoring Iraq's 
Shi‘ite majority. 

Responding to the fall of Mosul, 
al-Maliki asked the parliament to 
declare a state of emergency and 
promised to “reorganize the armed 
forces” and challenge ISIS. But with 
the militants continuing to make 
gains after he spoke, the future for 
Iraq looked decidedly grim. 


Vehicles belonging to Iraqi forces burn 
after clashes with militants in Mosul 





ITALY 
‘ 


Keys 


My presence 
here is not u 

me. It’s thanks to 
the man upstairs!’ 


SISTER CRISTINA SCUCCIA, 4 Sicilian nun, after winning The Voice of 
Italy's singing contest on June 6; Scuccia, whose version of Alicia 

“No One” has garnered more than 52 million views on YouTube, 
celebrated her win by reciting the Lord’s Prayer onstage 
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WOMEN IN 
BUSINESS 


A study 
funded by Dell 
compared 
conditions in 
30 countries 
to determine 
the best places 
for female 
entrepreneurs. 
Below is a 
sample of the 
rankings: 


» 4 
C) 
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Pakistan 





SOURCE: GLOBAL 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP 
AND DEVELOPMENT 

INSTITUTE 





Three Essential 
Facts About 

The Controversy Over 
Qatar’s World Cup Bid 


As the 2014 World Cup gets under 
way in Brazil on June 12, FIFA, the 
international soccer federation re- 
sponsible for the tournament, is 
facing pressure from key corporate 
sponsors to fully investigate new 
claims that Qatar was improperly 
awarded the honor of hosting the 
2022 World Cup. 


THE ALLEGATIONS On the basis 

of leaked documents, London’s 
Sunday Times alleged that Mo- 
hamed bin Hammam, a former 
FIFA executive-committee mem- 
ber and Qatari national, made 
millions of dollars in payments 
to secure the 2022 games for the 
tiny Middle Eastern state. Qatar 
denies the claims. 


THE INVESTIGATION Before the new 
documents emerged, FIFA’s ethics 
investigator, Michael Garcia, was 
already looking into the bidding 
process to determine whether 
there was any wrongdoing in the 
way the venue for the World Cup 
was decided. He is expected to sub- 
mit a full report on the matter to 
the body in mid-July. 


THE FALLOUT With hundreds of 
millions of dollars in sponsorship 
money on the line—sponsors like 
Adidas and Coca-Cola have ex- 
pressed concern about the contro- 
versy—the body could, in theory, 
decide to switch the venue for 2022. 
Qatar was already a controversial 
choice for its extreme hot weather 
and reliance on migrant labor. 
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By Cleo Brock-Abraham, Noah Rayman and Karl Vick 





The Explainer 
The Political Battle Over the 


A Prayer for Peace 


Pope Francis shakes hands with Mahmoud Abbas, President of the Palestinian Authority, during a 
prayer meeting that also included Israeli President Shimon Peres, left. The Pope proposed the gathering, which the 
Vatican billed as a “pause from politics,” during his three-day visit to the Middle East in May, weeks after the collapse 
of U.S,-backed peace talks between the Israelis and the Palestinians. Photograph by Antonello Nusca 


European Union's Top Job 


A controversy has 
broken out over 

the appointment of 
the next President 
of the European 
Commission, the 
executive arm of the 
E.U., with the U.K. 
and Germany divided 
over who should hold 
the most powerful 
job in Brussels. The 
commission upholds 
laws and guides 

the day-to-day 
administration of the 
28-country bloc. 





Leading Man 


The EPP coalition, 
which won the 
most votes in the 
recent European 
elections, has put 
forward former 
Luxembourg PM 
Jean-Claude 
Juncker. But he still 
needs the backing 
of national Jeaders. 


His Backers 


Juncker is helped 
by new rules that 
require national 
leaders to take the 
election results 
into account 
when filling the 
post. He also has 
the backing of 
Germany's Angela 
Merkel. 
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His Critics 


Juncker's support 
for more political 
integration across 
the E.U. is opposed 
by, among others, 
Britain's David 
Cameron, who has 
spoken out against 
him. A decision is 
expected at the 
end of June. 





Trending In 


4. 


NEGOTIATIONS 
Colombia said it 
is starting peace 

talks with ELN, the 
country’s second 

largest rebel group, 
after the FARC, with 
some 3,000 fighters 


en. 


~*~ 


JUSTICI 
A Russian court 
sentenced five men 
to 12 years to life in 
prison for the 2006 
murder of journalist 
Anna Politkovskaya 


> 


Polaris 
CRIMI 
Three inmates 
escaped from a 
Canadian prison 
using a helicopter 
that picked them up 
from the courtyard 
Number of times, 


according to claims 

made by China, that 

Vietnamese vessels 
have rammed Chinese 


FERRORISM 
Taliban militants 
stormed the 


ships in disputed waters; airport in Karachi, 
relations between the Pakistan's largest 
two nations have soured city, in an assault 
that left more than 
since China stationed 30 people dead, 
an oil rig in the area including all 10 
In early May attackers 





Loss Leader 

In Virginia, the 
Tea Party takes 
Eric Cantor down 


BY JAY NEWTON-SMALL 


IN A CONGRESS FULL OF MACHIAVELLIAN 
princes, majority leader Eric Cantor al- 
ways counted himself a few steps ahead 
and twice as smart. He led Republicans 

to control of the House in 2010, scuttled a 
grand-bargain budget deal with President 
Obama a year later and steadily climbed 
the rungs of power. The speakership was 
next, clearly within his sight on June ro, 
when Cantor's whole world imploded in a 
Republican-primary vote the power bro- 
kers never saw coming. 

His error was as old as kingdoms. As 
Cantor mastered D.C’’s inside game, he lost 
touch with the people of central Virginia. 
“The reason we won this campaign— 
there’s just one reason,” his novice oppo- 
nent, Dave Brat, told supporters after the 
upset. “Dollars do not vote. You do.” 

A conservative economics professor at 
tiny Randolph-Macon College with a de- 
gree from Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Brat beat Cantor with a campaign that 
spent less than $200,000—nearly as much 
as Cantor's $4.7 million campaign spent on 
steak-house fundraisers alone. Just hours 
before the polls closed, Cantor's staff was 
confident of victory, misreading the high 
turnout as a good sign. “What Brat did 
right was he showed up,” says a Republican 
consultant close to Cantor’s campaign. “He 
created a David-vs.-Goliath narrative.” 

Cantor, meanwhile, had spent too much 
time inside the Beltway, had too many 
photos taken in the same room as Presi- 
dent Obama and traveled the country too 
often to raise money for his party. 
Throughout his career, ambition was al- 
ways the constant, while his methods 
and message wavered, especially in re- 
cent years as he served beside Speaker 
John Boehner. 

“He tried to be all things to all people,” 
says Larry Sabato, head of the University 
of Virginia’s Center for Politics. “He’s 
been a moderate, a conservative, a Tea 
Partyer, a Boehner foe, a Boehner friend, 
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CANTOR'’S FAILURE 
SAYS MORE ABOUT HIM 
THAN ABOUT HIS PARTY. 
HIS AMBITION PROVED 
TO BE HIS UNDOING 


for and against immigration reform.” 

Cantor, who liked to brag that he occu 
pied the same seat as James Madison, en 
joyed the glory of the spotlight and big 
ideas. He would regularly launch new pol 
icy forays and Republican rebranding ef- 
forts. He started the Young Guns program, 
which helped Republicans take the House 
in 2010. A year later, Boehner appointed 
Cantor to the commission charged with 
brokering a debt deal with Obama. Sens- 
ing opportunity on the right, Cantor suc- 
cessfully worked to undermine the deal 
on behalf of Tea Party conservatives. 

In recent months, however, he crossed 
those allies by siding with the business 
lobby on funding a U.S. export banking 
program and backing negotiations to 
move an immigration-reform bill this 
year. “That hurt,” says former Representa 
tive Tom Davis, a Virginia Republican 





The upset by Brat, 
a conservative 
economist, sent a 
J jolt through the 

Republican Party 





pened to the Republican Party in the last 
decade and a half is we’ve become a more 
blue collar, populist party. What used to 
be the country-club wing is now the 
truck-driver wing.” 

A day after his defeat, Cantor appeared 
to give up the fight, announcing he would 
resign his leadership position on July 31. 
Back in Virginia, the contest will likely be 
livelier in the Randolph-Macon faculty 
lounge than at the ballot box. Brat’s Dem 
ocratic opponent is a colleague from the 
same campus, sociology professor Jack 
Trammell, but party leaders have con 
cluded that the district is too heavily Re- 
publican to pour much money into. 

Liberals will try to chalk up Cantor's 
defeat to the rightward drift in an already 
radicalized party. But the reality is more 
complex. On the same day that Cantor 
fell, Republican Senator Lindsey Graham, 
a key backer of comprehensive immigra 
tion reform, coasted by his Tea Party op- 
ponents in deep red South Carolina 
despite significant right-wing opposition. 

Which helps explain why Cantor’s 
failure says more about him than about 
his party and is, in that way, more epic. 
His ambition proved to be his undoing. 
Just as the highest rung appeared within 
reach, the people called him back home. 
—WITH REPORTING BY ALEX ALTMAN/ 
WASHINGTON 
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campaign for the U.S. Senate. chronicle Clinton's alleged ‘ ; 
It was sound advice, which failures and falsehoods (with Conn., in 2012. Speaking 


Clinton appeared to be heeding 
15 years later on June 9 when 


Benghazi as Exhibit A, of 
course). Failed Choices, in turn, 


Afghanistan 


hours later, President Obama 
called the failure to pass 
tighter gun-control measures 
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book, Hard Choices. “what to expect from the TEACHERS A Callfomia 
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in politics. When Sawyer had not yet seen the book. 49 teacher-tenure laws on 
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than $100 million—thatshe _ politics, especially for 2016 who ergue that the rules, 
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“You know, it was not easy.” use an unmanned 4.5-ft. 
As far as political gafies go, | aircraft to survey its oil fields 


in Prudhoe Bay, Alaska. The 
movie industry is seeking 
similar clearance to use 
drones in filmmaking. 


it was a fairly minor one. But 
amid a stage-managed rollout 
of a sanitized book, whose 
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studies in micromanagement: 
a publication-day Barnes & 


635 pages read as though they — 
were scrubbed by several FOLLOW-UP 
dozen loyal aides and lawyers ai . COLLEGE SPORTS 
to prevent any admissions, it is i The NCAA has 
was the sort of reality that 5 ) 3 agreed to pay 
people notice. Until then, ‘ Fr $20 million to 
nothing had been left to bY | settle a lawsuit brought 
chance. Select chapters of 3} by current and former 
Hard Choices had been leaked bs top-level college football 
ahead of time, and Clinton's yy and basketball players 
early book signings were case : 4 whose likenesses were 
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used in video games. If 
approved, the deal could 


Noble event in New York mark a turning point in the 
forbade personalized debate over compensating 
inscriptions and photo BW college athletes, which TIME 
the author. examined in the Sept. 16, 


All of it underscored 


o 2013, cover story, “It’s Time 
obvious: Hard Choices is not a 


to Pay College Athletes.” 














aA . “Twill not drop the ball. 
| will go to college. 
| will be a doctor and lead my 
community to better health. 


The most important lesson | learned 
from my NativeVision coach is... 


4 1am YOU and YOU are ME.’ 








Join JOHNS HOPKINS and the NFL PLAYERS ASSOCIATION to team up for American Indian youth. 
Together, WE ALL WIN! 


Please send tax-deductible donations to: Johns Hopkins Center for American Indian Health 


Native Vision National Office / 621 N. Washington Street, Baltimore, MD 21205 / For more information call 410.955.6931 


www.nativevision.org 















252 million 
Number of vehicles 
per day that cross 
structurally 
deficient bridges 











Cross at Your 
Own Risk 


BY NOAH RAYMAN 


EVERY DAY, ROUGHLY 90,000 VEHICLES 
cross the Interstate 495 bridge over 
Delaware's Christina River to bypass 
downtown Wilmington en route to Phil- 
adelphia, New York City and Baltimore. 
Yet officials had no idea those drivers 
were facing serious danger until May 29, 
when an engineer who happened to be 
working nearby noticed two of the span’s 
support pillars tilting. 

It was a lucky catch, and Delaware 
authorities acted on it, closing the bridge, 
fast-tracking repairs and ordering inspec- 
tions of other spans. But with thousands 
of bridges in similar states of disrepair 
across the U.S., counting on serendipity 
is little comfort. More than 1 in 10 of the 
nation’s 608,000 bridges are structurally 
deficient, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation, which means 
they’re considered safe but in need of 
significant repairs. Fixing all the nation’s 
bridges would cost an estimated $106 bil- 
lion, yet the wallet for it is nearly empty. 
The department says the federal fund for 
road and bridge projects will be depleted 
by September. (Congress is considering 
proposals to keep the spigot open.) 

In Delaware, at least, help is on the way. 
Officials believe a 50-ton mound of dirt 
that had been dumped next to the bridge 
caused the pillars to tilt. They've already 
cleared the pile and are stabilizing the 
structure in the hope of reopening it by 
Labor Day. But thousands of other vulner- 
able bridges are still waiting for attention. 
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Average age of U.S. 
bridges in 2013, 
the latest year for 
which data is 
available 











billion 

Estimated cost to 
repair all of the 

U.S.’s bridges 








Amount spent 
on bridge 
maintenance 
in 2010 


$17.1 
billion 









AGING ICONS 








SROOKLYN BRIDGE 


New: York City 

Year opened: 1883 
Cause for concern: Possibly 
the nation’s best-known 
bridge, the span connecting 
Brooklyn and Manhattan is 
considered “structurally 
deficient” in part because of 
outdated access ramps—a 
problem the city is spending 
some $500 million to fix. 





5,218 
Number 
of structurally 

deficient bridges 

in Pennsylvania, 
the most of 
any state 










GOLDEN GATE SRIDGE 
San trancrwses 

Year opened: 1937 
Cause for concern: The 
orange-hued Bay Area 
landmark’s older 
features, such as narrow 
lanes and a lack of traffic 
shoulders, earn it 
“functionally obsolete” 
status, a grade above 
structurally deficient. 


WITH REPORTING BY EMILY MALTBY; SOURCES: DOT; DELOOT; GOLDEN GATE BRIOGE HIGHWAY AND TRANSPORTATION DISTRICT; NYC O07; PENNDOT 








recent inspection called the 
condition of the aging steel 

span over the Monongahela 
River “basically intolerable.” 
The state DOT has lowered 

the weight limit, barring 
some heavy trucks and 
construction vehicles. 
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The Turing Test A computer 
succeeds in mimicking a human 


About 65 years ago, the Brit- 
ish computer scientist Alan 
Turing proposed a new way of 
judging artificial intelligence. 
That standard—of whether a 
computer was convincingly 
human—came to be known as 
the Turing test. And on June 7, 
exactly 60 years after Turing’s 
death, a chatbot named Eugene 
Goostman passed it, tricking 
33% of a panel of judges into be- 
lieving it was a real boy during a 
five-minute conversation. 

The news has been met with 
some skepticism: Goostman 
is meant to be a 13-year-old from 
Odessa, Ukraine, who doesn’t 
speak English very well. But 
how exactly does a chatbot carry 
on anormal conversation? Since 
Goostman is available to field 
questions online, we decided to do 
our own interview. (Excerpt below.) 
We'll leave it to you to judge how 
realistic the answers are. 


How are you adjusting to all your 
newfound fame? 

I would rather not talk about 

it if you don’t mind. By the 

way, what’s your occupation? 
Imean—could you tell me about 
your work? 


I'ma technology blogger. 

It’s quite surprising that you are 
a technology blogger. Where 

do you came from, by the way? 
Could you tell me about the place 
where you live? 


I live in Boston, but I grew up in 
Minnesota. | also lived in Seattle 
for a while. 

Could you invite me to Seattle? 

I would be so grateful :-) 


| don’t live there anymore, 
and it would be weird for 
me to house a 13-year-old 
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Talk to the bot yourself! Visit Goostman 
at princetonail.com 


boy no matter where I lived. 
Possibly, it will be a big 
surprise for you, but “no” 
isn’t the only answer. The 
word “yes” also exists! :-) 
Wonna ask me something 
more? 


f 
/ 

j 

| 


Turing, right, 
will be played 
by Benedict 
Cumberbatch in 
an upcoming film 


That last answer of yours was 
alittle shaky, Bro-Bro. 

Damn! I’ve just recalled that 

I didn’t feed my guinea pig this 
morning. Poor animal! 


Ah, 0.K. We're changing the 
subject. What's your guinea 
pig’s name? 

Name of my guinea pig’s name 
is Bill. But I suspect he doesn’t 
go by it. Perhaps, he is deaf and 
I should call him “Beethoven.” 


Too soon. Too soon for a 
Beethoven joke. 

All the things you told me are 
nothing but a joke. I think you 
are trying to make a fool of me! 


Well played. You appear to be 
able to detect sarcasm. 

Yeah! Well, let’s go on though. 
—DOUG AAMOTH 









DIED 

Journalist, lawyer 
and former president 
of the National 
Organization for 
Women Karen 
DeCrow—who led 
the group during 
much of the fight 
over the Equal Rights 
Amendment—at 

age 76. 


LAUNCHED 

The stand-alone 
media company 
Time Inc., parent 
company of TIME 

as well as such 
magazines as People 
and Fortune, after 


| 25 years as part of 


the conglomerate 
Time Warner. 


HOSPITALIZED 
Comedian Tracy 
Morgan, after a 


| six-car pileup on the 


New Jersey Turnpike 
that left him in critical 


| condition, 


injured 

others 

and led to 

the death 

of fellow 
comedian 

James McNair, 62. 


HONORED 
Actress and writer 
Rosie O'Donnell, 
with the Isabelle 
Stevenson Award 
at the Tonys, in 
recognition of her 
support of arts and 
theater education 
for children. 


ELECTED 
Former Knesset 
speaker Reuven Rivlin 


| of the Likud Party, 


as the new President 


| of Israel, to replace 


Shimon Peres when 


| the older statesman 
| steps down in July. 





INAUGURATED 
Virginia-based 
physician Robert 

M. Wah, as the new 
president of the 
American Medical 
Association, making 
him the first Chinese- 
American doctor in 
that role. 
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Letters 
From Dad 
To celebrate 
Father’s Day 


BY KELLY CONNIFF 
AND DAN MACSAI 


IN ADVANCE OF JUNE I5, 
Time teamed up with 
Lean In, Sheryl 
Sandberg’s women’s- 
empowerment 
foundation, to ask 
famous dads to write 
open letters to their 
daughters. The re- 
sponses were equal 
parts heartwarming 
(Univision anchor 
Jorge Ramos: “There's 
a beautiful picture 

of us, with you sleep- 
ing on my chest. You 
were only a few weeks 
old, and I was clearly 
mesmerized by you. 
That moment... is my 
idea of happiness. It’s 
true love”) and hilari- 
ous (TV host Carson 
Daly: “Be honest, be 
kind, strive for a life 
of balance, and it’s 
O.K. if you get a tattoo 
WHEREI CAN SEE 
IT”). Here, a sampling 
of the letters we're 
featuring at time.com/ 
lettersfromdad. 


TERENCE WINTER 
Creator and executive 
producer of HBO's 
Boardwalk Empire 


My darling Simone: 

In the spring of 2008 

| was working at home 
when Mommy came in 
to tell me we were hav- 
ing another baby. The 
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truth is | was thrilled 
and terrified at the 
same time. Thrilled that 
our family was growing, 
but terrified because 
after having your brother 
Max, | didn’t think | 
could possibly have 

any more love left in 

my heart. My fears 
vanished the moment 
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TERRY CREWS Star 


To my four daughters 
and my granddaughte: 
Miley, | want to tell 
you to never take a 
backseat to any man, 
anywhere. 
You are not 

subordinate. You are 


intelligence and 

| authority, so don’t 

| letanyone tell you 

| different. This world 
chock-full of patriar- 
chal, chauvinistic, er- 





BOBBY JINDAL Governor of Louisiana (with daughter Selia) 


a woman's “place” 

in society—some of 
which | accepted as 
truth until your mom 


Dear Selia, 
| must have asked you a thousand times. And every 
time, you gave me the same answer: “An astronaut!” | 
knew the answer already; | just wanted to see that smile 
again. It was a smile that made me smile. It was a 
smile born of confidence, strength and adventure. 
It was as if, at the age of 5, you had seen all there was to 
see here on Earth and needed new frontiers to explore. 
So your mom and | sent you to space camps. We 
bought you books and toys to feed your appetite for 
space exploration. But eventually, as these things go, you 
got older, lost interest in space and decided to explore 
some of the joys God blessed us with here on Earth. 
| watched your creativity as you explored the subtle | 
beauty of the colors of paint on a canvas. | watched your 
tenderness and compassion as you experienced the joy 
of caring for your baby cousins. And | see your determina- 
tion and discipline as you pursue excellence in school. 
But | will never forget the beauty, confidence and 
strength | saw in that smile. 


to the “man's manly 
way” of doing things. 
When | threw all that 


off. And | know you 
ladies, especially my 


| the difference. 


were given a “naming 
ceremony” by their 
government be- 
cause they were 
actually named 
Unwanted by 





equal in worth, value, 


roneous beliefs about 


showed me the error of 
my ways. | realized that 
| was only operating at 

half-speed while | clung 


junk away, my life took 


| remember hearing 
a story about how 200 
girls in a foreign country 


FOR MORE LETTERS 
by Matt Lauer, Shaq, Billy Ray 
Cyrus, Dr. Mehmet Oz, Willie 

Geist and other dads, visit 
time.com/lettersfromdad 


of Brooklyn Nine-Nine and 


host of Who Wants to Be a Millionaire 


their parents. | looked 
r at the photos of their 
little faces, smiling as 
they held certificates 
showing the new names 
they had picked for 
themselves—Brave, 
Beautiful, assorted 
names of admired 
celebrities. And | wept. 
Because | could not 
stop looking at the 
is photo and seeing you— 
the only difference be- 
ing the fact that you are 
wanted. And because 
| know how deserving of 
love you and the rest of 
those young ladies are. 
| admire the courage 
the girls displayed in 
naming themselves, 
and | want you to have 
courage too, 

Go for your dreams. 
And even though we 
may not agree on them, 
know that | will always 
support and love you no 
matter what. 


eldest two, can notice 








ROBERT LOPEZ Oscar-winning Frozen songwriter 


| love you | love you 
| mean | just adore you 

! wanna do things for you 
All my life. 





| set eyes on you eight these may seem like 
months later. 

Nearly six years have 
gone by, and my love 
for you grows by the 
minute, Cuddling with 
you in front of the TV, 
reading books, singing 
together, wrestling, 
playing Monopoly, 
telling silly jokes— 


have truly been the 


Can | tell you a 


when we're walking 
to school | forget to 





even way after we've 


simple things, but they 


happiest moments of 
my already blessed life. 


secret? You know how 


stop holding your hand 


And I know you'll be bnilliant 
Ifyou can be resilient 
All your life. 


crossed the street? | 
don't really forget to let 
go. It's that | don’t want 
to, ever. The day will 
be here soon enough 
when you'll be too big 
and too embarrassed 
to let me hold your 
hand at all, and | want 
to savor every second 
of it while | can. 
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The (Slow) Greening of America 
A new poll reveals that the U.S. is reluctant to 
recognize and address climate change 


MERICANS WHO DON’T BELIEVE IN 
global warming should visit my 
__ Miami Beach neighborhood at high 
a tide, when Biscayne Bay surges 
through our storm drains and 
swamps our streets. In May, the New York Times 
ran a photo of sunny-day flooding outside my lo- 
cal Walgreens, above an article headlined, “Miami 
Finds Itself Ankle-Deep in Climate Change Debate.” 
Really, the debate should be over. Scientists have 
already documented 5 in. to 8 in. of sea-level rise 
around South Florida over the past 50 years. This 
kind of phenomenon has encouraged President 
Obama to start emphasizing that climate change 
is not a someday thing. “This is not some distant 
problem of the future,” he said recently. “This is a 
problem that is affecting Americans right now.” 

That’s true. But as a new global survey conducted 
by Time about attitudes toward energy and conser- 
vation illustrates, many Americans don’t believe it. 
This sets them apart from the people TimE surveyed 
in five other countries. Only 40% of Americans 
“strongly agreed” that the earth is getting warmer, 
even though the earth is, in fact, getting warmer; 
71% of Indians strongly agreed. Globally, 57% of 
the 3,505 people surveyed strongly agreed that the 
polar ice caps are melting because of global warm- 
ing, including the 39% of Americans who strongly 
agreed. On almost every question, Americans were 
the least likely to back the scientific consensus on 
climate—and among the least likely to support do- 
ing anything about it. One out of three Americans 
wanted their politicians to fight global warming, 
compared with 3 out of 4 Brazilians. 
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National Climate Assessment makes clear, 

the U.S. is already feeling the effects of global 
warming. The first 13 years of the 21st century were 
among the 14 hottest on record. California is endur- 
ing a historic drought. Wildfires are getting worse 
throughout the West. And while it’s premature to 
blame climate change for any particular storm— 
that stock phrase seemed to appear in every story 
about Superstorm Sandy—our weird weather trends 
are consistent with expectations for a warmer world. 
Meanwhile, there's mounting evidence of the via- 
bility of clean energy, with wind power often cheaper 
than coal, solar costs plunging over 80% in five years, 
energy-efficient lightbulbs taking off and every ma- 
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More than three- 
fourths of Americans 
try to conserve water 

and recycle. But in 
other nations, the 

ratio is 4 out of 5 

or higher. 


About 6 out of 10 
Americans say they 
power down their 
computers at night. 
But citizens of other 


nations report that 
they do it more often. 
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jor automaker offering electric vehicles in the U.S. 

But compared with citizens of Germany, South 
Korea, India, Turkey and Brazil, Americans were 
among the least likely to turn off the lights when 
leaving a room or power down their computer at 
night and by far the least likely to walk or take 
public transit instead of driving. Americans were 
also more opposed to carbon taxes, carbon limits 
and even bike lanes than the rest of the world. They 
were less concerned than the global average about 
polluted air, higher sea levels and almost every oth- 
er problem the pollsters asked about except higher 
gas prices. (While Americans are somewhat more 
likely than citizens of other nations to believe that 
the U.S. could do more to fight global warming, they 
are by far the least likely to think the U.S. should 
accept “most of the burden” for reducing emissions.) 


HY ARE WE SO UNENLIGHTENED? GREEN 
W issues often take a backseat in tough eco- 

nomic times, but most of the world is endur- 
ing much tougher times than we are. Our relative 
apathy in part reflects our polarized politics. The Re- 
publican Party’s rejection of climate science during 
the Obama era has helped fuel denial among mem- 
bers ofits base. In any case, addressing problems like 
climate change—requiring some perceived short- 
term sacrifice to avert long-term problems—is not 
exactly our national comparative advantage. 

So Obama’s here-and-now arguments are under- 
standable. But if global warming is our most impor- 
tant problem, it’s not our most imminent one. The 
real pain—from climate refugees to agricultural 
depressions—lies in the future. Even low-lying 
Miami Beach is not Kiribati, the Pacific island na- 
tion that’s on the verge of disappearing. We've got 
bigger headaches than the monthly flooding in the 
nearby Whole Foods parking lot. 

If climate action depends on getting Americans 
outraged about what they can see now, we’re in 
trouble. There’s not much to see yet. The puddles at 
Walgreens are not gripping evidence of the need 
to limit emissions, although the danger of Miami 
Beach becoming Kiribati in this century ought to 
be. And while our expressed concern for future 
generations does not match the rest of the world’s, 
it does exist. That’s fortunate. Global warming has 
the potential to singe us, but it could roast our kids 
and grandkids. If we do nothing until the pain 
becomes unbearable, we'll be way too late. & 
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COMMENTARY / THE CURIOUS CAPITALIST 





We’ve All Got GM Problems 


Insular management and lack of responsibility 
are hurting big firms around the world 


GENERAL MOTORS CEO MARY BARRA 
may have summed it up best when 
she described former U.S. Attorney 
Anton Valukas’ 325-page report on the 
company’s ignition-switch problems, 
which resulted in numerous deaths and millions 
of recalled vehicles, as “extremely thorough,” “bru- 
tally tough” and “deeply troubling.” It was all three 
and then some. But the report also illuminates a 
systemic problem in most big corporations as well 
as governments—insular management or, in the 
parlance of gurus, information silos. 

Valukas found that GM didn’t fix its ignition- 
switch issues quickly or correctly because the 
company’s many departments and employees liter- 
ally weren’t communicating with one another. The 
engineers who were looking into reports of cars’ 
stalling while moving didn’t know that engineers 
elsewhere in the company had designed air bags 
that would not deploy when cars were technically 
off. That meant engineers made different decisions 
about fixing the switch problems—decisions that 
ultimately led to over a dozen deaths. 

But it was GM’s culture, in which silence and 
buck-passing were raised to a Kafkaesque art 
form, that kept these silos in place. Valukas’ report 
brings to light a number of tics that were unique 
to GM. There was the “GM nod,” for instance, in 
which everyone nods with respect to a certain 
course of action before leaving a meeting and 
then does nothing at all. And there was the “GM 
salute,” firmly crossed arms pointing outward to- 
ward others, signaling a steadfast refusal to take 
personal responsibility. 





readily shared and personal responsibility 

not being assumed are old ones. “Napoleon 
wanted to create a military without silos,” says 
Ranjay Gulati, a Harvard Business School professor 
who has spent 15 years studying silos. “Adam Smith 
spoke about the problem of labor silos. Events like 
g/t could have been prevented if there had been 
more sharing of information across organizational 
divisions.” Indeed, many of the biggest corporate 
debacles in recent years have been linked to infor- 
mation silos. The Rana Plaza disaster in Bangladesh, 
in which more than 1,100 garment workers were 
killed when a poorly built factory collapsed, was 
due in part to the fact that major Western retail 
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brands didn’t know who their suppliers were or 
what they were doing. 

Big, complex companies are typically structured 
so that decisionmaking is separated according to 
function, geography and product. That naturally 
creates silos. Indeed, McKinsey research shows that 
the most globalized firms pay an economic price for 
this. Examples of silos in blue-chip firms abound: 
Sony once had two separate divisions working on 
creating the same electrical plug without anyone 
realizing it. (It’s not just old-school companies that 
are at fault. 1 was once offered a job at a well-known 
tech firm where I would run around talking to 
C-suite executives about what they were doing and 
report back to other top people in the organization.) 

So-called silo busting is already a hot topic in aca- 
demic circles. Economists, for instance, are trying to 
do a better job of predicting market movements by 
calling on experts in areas like biology, psychology 
and the humanities. Major brain-science initiatives 
now routinely bring together researchers across 
many fields to share data. But in big corporations, 
silos are a problem that is becoming only more 
pressing as the world becomes more interconnected. 


to Gulati, the best way is to create a set of core 

values or a core mission that everyone in the 
firm understands. A good example of this is IBM’s 
decision, under previous CEO Sam Palmisano, to 
create a safer and healthier society via its Smarter 
Planet initiative. That goal, says Gulati, helped facili- 
tate cooperation across divisions. It’s also important 
for firms to consider issues from the point of view 
of customers rather than insiders. Consider long- 
time Cisco CEO John Chambers, who famously was 
30 minutes late to his first board meeting because he 
felt it was more important to take a call from an irate 
customer than to meet the people who'd be deciding 
his salary. Another way to bring down silos; hire 
outsiders. Research shows that women and minori- 
ties often communicate better across divisions. 

On that score, Barra is perhaps better placed than 
most to solve her company’s problems. During her 
announcement about the report, she set a commu- 
nal goal for GM—“to set a new industry standard in 
safety”—and told employees to email her personally 
if they felt customers’ safety was ever in doubt. Silo 
busting starts at the top, and if Barra does it at GM, 


| OW CAN COMPANIES BUST SILOS? ACCORDING 


it could set an example for all large institutions. 
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COMMENTARY / IN THE ARENA 





The Sacrificial Lambs 


What the Bergdahl affair tells us about 
the hidden costs of a decade of war 


IMAGINE THAT YOU ARE ROBERT BERG- 
dahl. It’s not hard if you're a parent. 
For the past five years, you've been 
terrified and obsessed. Your son Bowe 
has been captured by the Taliban, and 
you will do anything—anything—to get him re- 
leased. You are a former surfer, a former truck driv- 
er, a Republican. Bowe has always been a delight 
and a worry, smart, fragile, ephemeral. Before he 
joined the Army, he lived in a Buddhist monastery. 
Before he left for Afghanistan, he made a deep-dive 
study of the local culture, history and language. 
So you decide to do a Bowe-like thing. You try 
to show respect toward his captors. You learn their 
language and history. You grow your beard 
out in scraggly Salafist fashion. You learn 
that one of his captors has lost a son— 
shades of Homeland!—to an American 
missile strike. You may have been touched 
by Stockholm syndrome: you now know 
this war has been a horror on all sides. 
You give a speech at an Idaho Republican 
Party fundraiser and ask for compassion 
for Bowe’s captors. There have been at least 
three years of negotiations between the 
U.S. government and the Taliban, a pris- 
oner swap for Bowe’s release that might 
lead to peace talks. But nothing has happened. 





standing before cameras in the Rose Garden 

with your wife Jani and the President. In grati- 
tude, you say the words in Arabic that precede any 
public speech or film or performance: “In the name 
of Allah, the most merciful and compassionate.” 
Your hometown of Hailey, Idaho, is readying a pa- 
rade to honor Bowe. But all hell breaks loose. First, 
it’s all about Bowe. He's a deserter. He may be a trai- 
tor. He left his body armor on his cot and walked 
out of his combat outpost; he left a note saying he 
was done fighting. (Later, it turns out he left no 
note.) Some members of his platoon, understand- 
ably infuriated, are on television—an organized 
Republican public relations assault—saying all 
sorts of terrible things about him. (Later, the New 
York Times reports that the platoon was troubled, 
“raggedy” even before Bergdahl left it.) There are 
reports that your son became a semi-spokesman 
for the Taliban, that he was allowed to carry a gun. 


\ ND THEN HE’S RELEASED. SUDDENLY, YOU'RE 











The Bergdahls with 
President Obama 


after he announced 
that their son would 
be coming home 
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and was placed in a cage, in darkness, shackled, for 
weeks at a time.) 

Next, they come after you. Sean Hannity says 
you uttered a “war cry of Allah” in the Rose Gar- 
den. Hannity has two Islamic “experts” on his ra- 
dio show who don't refute the claim. One of them 
asserts that you “radicalized” your son just as the 
mother of the Boston Marathon bombers “did.” 
But Hannity knows a main chance when he sees 
it. Back to the war cry: “And you think the father 
interpreted it that way and purposely said that in 
the Rose Garden, and it was sending a message and 
the President—you could see the President smiling 
there as he says it.” 

So, somehow, after five years of mind- 
bending parental torture, you have become 
a pawn in a right-wing meta-story: the 
President is a secret Muslim sympathizer. 
Oh, and you may bea Muslim terrorist sym- 
pathizer too. You're getting death threats. 
Your town cancels the parade. Finally, in 
your defense, a former pastor of yours tells 
the Christian Post that you and Jani have 
been “really hurt,” that you are practicing 
Christians. “I’ve prayed with both of them 
regularly,” he says. “They both have been 
through a torture mill that I cannot begin to 
comprehend—five years of a living death. It has af- 
fected their health, both physically and mentally.” 

And the worst is yet to come: now there are re- 
ports that Bowe doesn’t want to talk to you, that 
the Army psychiatrists don’t think he’s ready for 
a family reunion. You've alluded to troubles he 
would have coming back, so this might not be a 
total surprise. But you are now experiencing the 
media equivalent of that steel cage in which Bowe 
was confined. 





dahl became a Taliban sympathizer during the 

years his son was held in captivity; it’s possible 
Bowe was complicit as well—we've seen this story 
before. If so, he’ll be court-martialed. But we don’t 
know the facts yet. And we have leaped, with reflex- 
ive bloodlust, to crucify an American family that 
has already suffered too much—a scapegoat sacrifice 
to a decade of blood, during which we leaped into 
Iraq, which seems to be slipping back into civil war, 
and distended the war in Afghanistan, all based on 
things we surmised but didn’t really know. Ed 


| T IS POSSIBLE, OF COURSE, THAT ROBERT BERG- 








(Later, there are reports that he tried to escape twice 
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For decades, it has been the most vilified 
nutrient in the American diet. But new science 
reveals fat isn’t what’s hurting our health 


‘iti 





The taste of my 
childhood was the 
taste of skim milk. 
We spread bright 
yellow margarine 
on dinner rolls, ate 
low-fat microwave 
oatmeal flavored 
with apples and 
cinnamon, put 
nonfat ranch on 
our salads. We 
were only doin 
what we were told. 


In 1977, the year before I was born, a Sen- 
ate committee led by George McGovern 
published its landmark “Dietary Goals 
for the United States,” urging Americans 
to eat less high-fat red meat, eggs and 
dairy and replace them with more calo 
ries from fruits, vegetables and especially 
carbohydrates. 

By 1980 that wisdom was codified. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) 
issued its first dietary guidelines, and one 
of the primary directives was to avoid 
cholesterol and fat of all sorts. The Na 
tional Institutes of Health recommended 
that all Americans over the age of 2 cut 
fat consumption, and that same year the 
government announced the results of a 
$150 million study, which had a clear mes 
sage: Eat less fat and cholesterol to reduce 
your risk of a heart attack. 

The food industry—and American 
eating habits—jumped in step. Grocery 
shelves filled with “light” yogurts, low-fat 
microwave dinners, cheese-flavored crack 
ers, cookies. Families like mine followed 
the advice: beef disappeared from the din 
ner plate, eggs were replaced at breakfast 
with cereal or yolk-free beaters, and whole 
milk almost wholly vanished. From 1977 to 
2012, per capita consumption of those foods 
dropped while calories from supposedly 
healthy carbohydrates increased—no sur 
prise, given that breads, cereals and pasta 
were at the base of the USDA food pyramid. 

We were embarking on a “vast nutri- 
tional experiment,” as the skeptical presi 
dent of the National Academy of Sciences, 
Philip Handler, put it in 1980. But with 
nearly a million Americans a year drop- 
ping dead from heart disease by the mid 
80s, we had to try something. 

Nearly four decades later, the results are 
in: the experiment wasa failure. We cut the 
fat, but by almost every measure, Ameri- 
cans are sicker than ever. The prevalence of 
Type 2 diabetes increased 166% from 1980 
to 2012. Nearly 1 in 10 American adults has 
the disease, costing the health care sys- 
tem $245 billion a year, and an estimated 
86 million people are prediabetic. Deaths 
from heart disease have fallen—a fact that 
many experts attribute to better emergency 
care, less smoking and widespread use of 
cholesterol-controlling drugs like statins— 
but cardiovascular disease remains the 
country’s No. 1 killer. Even the increas- 
ing rates of exercise haven't been able to 
keep us healthy. More than a third of the 
country is now obese, making the U.S. one 


of the fattest countries in an increasingly 
fat world. “Americans were told to cut back 
on fat to lose weight and prevent heart dis- 
ease,” says Dr. David Ludwig, the director of 
the New Balance Foundation Obesity Pre- 
vention Center at Boston Children’s Hospi- 
tal. “There's an overwhelmingly strong case 
to be made for the opposite.” 

But making that case is controversial, 
despite the evidence to support it. The 
vilification of fat is now deeply embed- 
ded in our culture, with its love-hate rela- 
tionship with food and its obsession over 
weight. It has helped reshape vast swaths 
of agriculture, as acre upon acre of sub- 
sidized corn was planted to produce the 
sweeteners that now fill processed foods. 
It has changed business, with the market 
for fat replacers—the artificial ingredi- 
ents that take the place of fat in packaged 
food—growing by nearly 6% a year. It’s 
even changed the way we talk, attaching 
moral terms to nutrients in debates over 
“bad” cholesterol vs. “good” cholesterol 
and “bad” fat vs. “good” fat. 

All of this means the received wis- 
dom is not going to change quietly. “This 
is a huge paradigm shift in science,” says 
Dr. Eric Westman, the director of the Duke 
Lifestyle Medicine Clinic, who works with 
patients on ultra-low-carb diets. “But the 
studies to support it do exist.” 

Research that challenges the idea that 
fat makes people fat and is a dire risk fac- 
tor for heart disease is mounting. And 
the stakes are high—for researchers, for 
public-health agencies and for average 
people who simply want to know what to 
putin their mouth three times a day. 

We have known for some time that fats 
found in vegetables like olives and in fish 
like salmon can actually protect against 
heart disease. Now it’s becoming clear that 
even the saturated fat found in a medium- 
rare steak or a slab of butter—public- 
health enemies Nos. 1 and 2—has a more 
complex and, in some cases, benign effect 
on the body than previously thought. Our 
demonization of fat may have backfired 
in ways we are just beginning to under- 
stand. When Americans cut back, the 
calories from butter and beef and cheese 
didn’t simply disappear. “The thinking 
went that if people reduced saturated fat, 
they would replace it with healthy fruits 
and vegetables,” says Marion Nestle, a pro- 
fessor of nutrition, food studies and public 
health at New York University. “Well, that 
was naive.” 


New research suggests thatit’s the over- 
consumption of carbohydrates, sugar and 
sweeteners that is chiefly responsible for 
the epidemics of obesity and Type 2 diabe- 
tes. Refined carbohydrates—like those in 
“wheat” bread, hidden sugar, low-fat crack- 
ers and pasta—cause changes in our blood 
chemistry that encourage the body to 
store the calories as fat and intensify hun- 
ger, making it that much more difficult 
to lose weight. “The argument against fat 
was totally and completely flawed,” says 
Dr. Robert Lustig, a pediatrician at the Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, and 
the president of the Institute for Respon- 
sible Nutrition. “We've traded one disease 
for another.” 

The myopic focus on fat has warped 
our diet and contributed to the biggest 
health crises facing the country. It’s time 
to end the war. 


The Fat Man 

WE HAVE LONG BEEN TOLD THAT FEWER 
calories and more exercise leads to weight 
loss. And we want to believe that science is 
purely a matter of data—that superior re- 
search will always yield the right answer. 
But sometimes research is no match for a 
strong personality. No one better embod- 
ies that than Dr. Ancel Keys, the imperi- 
ous physiologist who laid the groundwork 
for the fight against fat. Keys first made his 
name during World War II, when he was 
asked by the Army to develop what would 
become known as the K ration, the imper- 
ishable food supplies carried by troops 
into the field. It was in the following years 


In 2010 
Americans 
ate 610 
calories a 
day of flour 
and cereal 
products. In 
1970 th 
ate 42 


that the fear of heart disease exploded in 
the U.S., driven home by President Dwight 
Eisenhower’s heart attack in 1955. That 
year, nearly half of all deaths in the U.S. 
were due to heart disease, and many of 
the victims were seemingly healthy men 
struck down suddenly by a heart attack. 
“There was an enormous fear overtak- 
ing the country,” says Nina Teicholz, au- 
thor of the new book The Big Fat Surprise. 
“The heart-disease epidemic seemed to be 
emerging out of nowhere.” 

Keys had an explanation. He posited 
that high levels of cholesterol—a waxy, 
fatlike substance present in some foods as 
well as naturally occurring in the body— 
would clog arteries, leading to heart dis- 
ease. He had a solution as well. Since fat 
intake raised LDL cholesterol, he reasoned 
that reducing fat in the diet could reduce 
the risk of heart attacks. (LDL cholesterol 
levels are considered a marker for heart dis- 
ease, while high HDL cholesterol seems to 
be cardioprotective.) In the 1950s and ’60s, 
Keys sought to flesh out that hypothesis, 
traveling around the world to gather data 
about diet and cardiovascular disease. His 
landmark Seven Countries Study found 
that people who ate a diet low in saturated 
fat had lower levels of heart disease. The 
Western diet, heavy on meat and dairy, 
correlated with high rates of heart disease. 
That study helped land Keys in 1961 on the 
cover of Time, in which he admonished 
Americans to reduce the fat calories in 
their diet by a third if they wanted to avoid 
heart disease. That same year, following 
Keys’ strong urging, the American Heart 
Association (AHA) advised Americans for 
the first time to cut down on saturated fat. 
“People should know the facts,” Keys told 
Time. “Then if they want to eat themselves 
to death, let them.” 

Keys’ work became the foundation for 
a body of science implicating fat as a ma- 
jor risk factor for heart disease. The Seven 
Countries Study has been referenced close 
to 1 million times. The vilification of fat 
also fit into emerging ideas about weight 
control, which focused on calories in vs. 
calories out. “Everyone assumed it was all 
about the calories,” says Lustig. And since 
fat contains more calories per gram than 
protein or carbohydrates, the thinking 
was that if we removed fat, the calories 
would follow. 

That’s what Keys, who died in 2004, 
believed, and now it’s what most Ameri- 
cans believe too. But Keys’ research had 
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problems from the start. He cherry-picked 
his data, leaving out countries like France 
and West Germany that had high-fat diets 
but low rates of heart disease. Keys high- 
lighted the Greek island of Crete, where 
almost no cheese or meat was eaten and 
people lived to an old age with clear ar- 
teries. But Keys visited Crete in the years 
following World War II, when the island 
was still recovering from German occupa- 
tion and the diet was artificially lean. Even 
more confusing, Greeks on the neighbor- 
ing isle of Corfu ate far less saturated fat 
than Cretans yet had much higher rates of 
heart disease. “It was highly flawed,” says 
Dr. Peter Attia, the president and director 
of the Nutrition Science Initiative, an inde- 
pendent obesity-research center. “It was not 
on the level of epidemiology work today.” 

Keys’ unshakable confidence and his 
willingness to take down any researcher 
who disagreed with him was at least as 
important as his massive data sets. (When 
the biostatistician Jacob Yerushalmy pub- 
lished a 1957 paper questioning the causal 
relationship between fat and heart disease, 
Keys responded sharply in print, claiming 
that Yerushalmy’s data was badly flawed.) 
Keys’ research also played intoa prevailing 
narrative that Americans had once eaten a 
largely plant-based diet before shifting in 
the 20th century to meals rich in red meat. 
Heart disease followed, as if we were being 
punished for our dietary sins. 

The reality is that hard numbers about 
the American diet are scant before mid- 
century and all but nonexistent before 
1900. Historical records suggest Ameri- 
cans were always voracious omnivores, 
feasting on the plentiful wild game avail- 
able throughout the country. In his book 
Putting Meat on the American Table, the 
historian Roger Horowitz concludes that 
the average American in the rgth century 
ate 150 to 200 lb. of meat per year—in line 
with what we eat now. 

But the antifat message went main- 
stream, and by the 1980s it was so embed- 
ded in modern medicine and nutrition 
that it became nearly impossible to chal- 
lenge the consensus. Dr. Walter Willett, 
now the head of the department of nu- 
trition at the Harvard School of Public 
Health, tells me that in the mid-rggo0s, he 
was sitting ona piece of contrary evidence 
that none of the leading American sci- 
ence journals would publish. “There was 
a strong belief that saturated fat was the 
cause of heart disease, and there was resis- 


tance to anything that questioned it,” Wil- 
lett says. “It turned out to be more nuanced 
than that.” He had been running a long- 
term epidemiological study that followed 
the diets and heart health of more than 
40,000 middle-aged men. Willett found 
that if his subjects replaced foods high in 
saturated fat with carbohydrates, they ex- 
perienced no reduction in heart disease. 
Willett eventually published his research 
in the British Medical Journal in 1996. 

In part because of Willett’s work, the 
conversation around fat began to change. 
Monounsaturated and polyunsaturated 
fats—the kind found in some vegetables 
and fish—were found to be beneficial to 
heart health. The Mediterranean diet, 
rich in fish, nuts, vegetables and olive 
oil, surged in popularity. And it’s worth 
noting that the Mediterranean diet isn’t 
low in total fat—not at all. Up to 40% ofits 
calories come from poly- and monounsatu- 
rated fat. Today, medical groups like the 
Mayo Clinic embrace this diet for patients 
worried about heart health, and even the 
fat-phobic AHA has become receptive to it. 
“There is growing evidence that the Medi- 
terranean diet is a pretty healthy way to 
eat,” says Dr. Rose Marie Robertson, the 
chief science officer of the AHA. 

But what about saturated fat? Here, 
the popular wisdom has been harder to 
change. The 2010 USDA dietary guidelines 
recommend that Americans get less than 
10% of their daily calories from saturated 
fat—the equivalent of half a pan-broiled 
hamburger minus the cheese, bacon and 
mayo it’s often dressed with. The AHA is 
even stricter: Americans over the age of 
2 should limit saturated-fat intake to less 
than 7% of calories, and the 70 million 
Americans who would benefit from low- 
ering cholesterol should keep it under 6% 


Americans 
used to get 
349 calories 
a day from 
red meat. 
Now it’s 
down to 268 


of calories—equal to about two slices of 
cheddar per day. Some experts say they 
just aren’t comfortable letting saturated fat 
off the hook. “When you replace saturated 
fats with polyunsaturated and monoun- 
saturated fats, you lower LDL cholesterol,” 
says Dr. Robert Eckel, a past president of 
the AHA anda co-author of the group’s re- 
cent guidelines. “That's all I need to know.” 

But that’s not the full picture. The more 
we learn about fat, the more complex its 
effects on the body appear. 


The Truth About Fat 
THE IDEA THAT SATURATED FAT IS BAD FOR 
us makes a kind of instinctive sense, and 
not just because we use the same phrase 
to describe both the greasy stuff that gives 
our steak flavor and the pounds we carry 
around our middles. Chemically, they’re 
not all that different. The fats that course 
through our blood and accumulate on our 
bellies are called triglycerides, and high 
levels of triglycerides have been linked to 
heart disease. It doesn’t take much of an 
imaginative leap to assume that eating fats 
would make us fat, clog our arteries and give 
us heart disease. “It sounds like common 
sense—you are what you eat,” says Dr. Ste- 
phen Phinney, a nutritional biochemist 
who has studied low-carb diets for years. 
But when scientists crunch the num- 
bers, the connection between saturated fat 
and cardiovascular disease becomes more 
tenuous. A 2010 meta-analysis—basically 
a study of other studies—concluded 
that there was no significant evidence 
that saturated fat is associated with an 
increased risk of cardiovascular disease. 
Those results were echoed by another 
meta-analysis published in March in the 
Annals of Internal Medicine that drew on 
nearly 80 studies involving more than half 
a million subjects. A team led by Dr. Rajiv 
Chowdhury, a cardiovascular epidemiolo- 
gist at Cambridge University, concluded 
that current evidence does not support 
low consumption of saturated fats or high 
consumption of the polyunsaturated fats 
that are often considered heart healthy. 
Though the authors came under criticism 
for the way they evaluated the evidence, 
they stand behind the conclusion, noting 
that the aim of their study is to show the 
need for more research. “The main mes- 
sage is that there’s a lot more work that 
needs to be done,” says Chowdhury. 
Given that the case on saturated fat 
was long considered closed, even calls to 
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Since 1970, we've gotten _—calories from these foods: 





Whole milk Refined white sugar Beef 
One cup contains 5 g of Our food hasn't gotten Americans began eschewing 
saturated fat—23% of the less sweet, but corn- red meat in favor of lower-fat 
USDA allowance based sugars have surged options like chicken 





Butter Vegetables 


Yolks contain cholesterol, it was replaced in part The hope that Americans 
which experts thought by margarine, which has would switch from fat to 
could raise LDL in blood proved much less healthy veggies didn't pan out 


But we're gettinga = calories from these: 









High-fructose corn syrup Corn products Skim milk 
Corn subsidies have helped This staple crop has Low-fat milk is often 
make this sweetener cheap— become the base of the accompanied with 
American diet sweeteners like chocolate 


and very widespread 





Chicken Turkey Added fats and oils 


Leaner poultry is neck- Low in fat, turkey is Polyunsaturated fats, like 
and-neck with beef as the also low in vitamins and corn oil, are widely used 


most popular meat cholesterol in processed foods 





re-examine the evidence mark a serious 
change. But if the new thinking about sat- 
urated fats is surprising, it may be because 
we've misunderstood what meat and 
dairy do to our bodies. It’s incontrovert- 
ibly true that saturated fat will raise LDL- 
cholesterol levels, which are associated 
with higher rates of heart disease. That’s 
the most damning biological evidence 
against saturated fat. But cholesterol is 
more complicated than that. Saturated fat 
also raises levels of the so-called good HDL 
cholesterol, which removes the LDL cho- 
lesterol that can accumulate on arterial 
walls, Raising both HDL and LDL makes 
saturated fat a cardio wash. 

Plus, scientists now know there are two 
kinds of LDL particles: small, dense ones 
and large, fluffy ones. The large ones seem 
to be mostly harmless—and it’s the lev- 
els of those large particles that fat intake 
raises. Carb intake, meanwhile, seems to 
increase the small, sticky particles that 
now appear linked to heart disease. “Those 
observations led me to wonder how strong 
the evidence was for the connection be- 
tween saturated fat and heart disease,” 
says Dr. Ronald Krauss, a cardiologist and 
researcher who has done pioneering work 
on LDL. “There’s a risk that people have 
been steered in the wrong direction by us- 
ing LDL cholesterol rather than LDL par- 
ticles as a risk factor.” 

It’s important to understand that there’s 
no such thing as a placebo in a diet study. 
When we reduce levels of one nutrient, 
we have to replace it with something else, 
which means researchers are always study- 
ing nutrients in relation to one another. 
It’s also important to understand that the 
new science doesn’t mean people should 
double down on cheeseburgers or stir large 
amounts of butter into their morning cof- 
fee, as do some adherents of ultra-low-carb 
diets. While saturated fat increasingly 
seems to have at worst a neutral effect on 
obesity and heart disease, other forms of fat 
may be more beneficial. There’s evidence 
that omega-3s, the kind of fat found in flax- 
seed and salmon, can protect against heart 
disease. A 2013 study in the New England 
Journal of Medicine found that a diet rich in 
polyunsaturated and monounsaturated 
fats significantly reduced the risk of major 
cardiovascular events. 

And there is variety even within the 
category of saturated fats. A 2012 study 
found that fats in dairy—now the source 
from which Americans get most of their 
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1979: The Hassle-Free 
Daily Food Guide 
The government recommended 
limiting consumption of fats, 
sugars and alcohol 


9 A Pattern for Daily 
x Food Choices 








1984: Food Wheel: A Pattern 
for Daily Food Choices 
The Red Cross suggested six to 11 
servings of grains per day and just 
two to three of meat and dairy 


saturated fat—seem to be more protective 
than the fats found in meat. “The main is- 
sue here is comparative,” says Dr. Frank 
Hu, a nutrition expert at the Harvard 
School of Public Health. “What are you 
comparing saturated fat to?” 


The Unintended Diet 

THE FOOD INDUSTRY IS NOTHING IF NOT 
inventive. Faced with a fatwa against fat 
in the 1980s, manufacturers adjusted, lin- 
ing grocery shelves with low-fat cookies, 
crackers and cakes. The thinking for con- 
sumers was simple: Fat is dangerous, and 
this product has no fat; therefore it must be 
healthy. This was the age of SnackWells, 
the brand of low-fat cookies introduced 
by Nabisco in 1992 that within two years 
had surpassed the venerable Ritz cracker 
to become the No. 1 snack in the nation. 
But without fat, something had to be 
added, and Americans wound up making 
a dangerous trade. “We just cut fat and 
added a whole lot of low-fat junk food that 
increased caloric intake,” says Dr. David 
Katz, the founding director of Yale Univer- 
sity’s Prevention Research Center. “It was a 
diet of unintended consequences.” 

Those consequences have been severe. 
From 1971 to 2000, the percentage of calo- 
ries from carbohydrates increased nearly 
15%, while the share of calories from fat 
fell—in line with expert recommenda- 
tions. In 1992, the USDA recommended up 
to 11 servings a day of grains, compared 
with just two to three servings of meat, 
eggs, nuts, beans and fish combined. 
School districts across the country have 
banned whole milk, yet sweetened choc- 
olate milk remains on the menu as long 
as it’s low-fat. 

The idea here was in part to cut calories, 
but Americans actually ended up eating 
more: 2,586 calories a day in 2010 com- 
pared with 2,109 a day in 1970. Over that 
same period, calories from flour and cere- 
als went up 42%, and obesity and Type 2 
diabetes became veritable epidemics. “It’s 
undeniable we’ve gone down the wrong 
path,” says Jeff Volek, a physiologist at the 
University of Connecticut. 

It can be hard to understand why a diet 
heavy on refined carbs can lead to obesity 
and diabetes. It has to do with blood chem- 
istry. Simple carbs like bread and corn may 
not look like sugar on your plate, but in your 
body, that’s what they’re converted to when 
digested. “A bagel is no different than a bag 
of Skittles to your body,” says Dr. Dariush 
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Mozaffarian, the incoming dean of nutri- 
tion science at Tufts University. 

Those sugars stimulate the produc- 
tion of insulin, which causes fat cells to go 
into storage overdrive, leading to weight 
gain. Since fewer calories are left to fuel 
the body, we begin to feel hungry, and 
metabolism begins to slow in an effort to 
save energy. We eat more and gain more 
weight, never feeling full. “Hunger is the 
death knell of a weight-loss program,” says 
Duke’s Westman. “A low-fat, low-calorie 
diet doesn’t work.” Because as this process 
repeats, our cells become more resistant 
to insulin, which causes us to gain more 
weight, which only increases insulin re- 
sistance in a vicious circle. Obesity, Type 2 
diabetes, high triglycerides and low HDL 
can all follow—and fat intake is barely in- 
volved. All calories, it turns out, are not 
created equal. “When we focus on fat, 
carbohydrates inevitably increase,” says 
Ludwig, who co-wrote a recent JAMA com- 
mentary on the subject. “You wouldn't 
give lactose to people who are lactose in- 
tolerant, yet we give carbs to people who 
are carb intolerant.” 

Ultra-low-carb diets have come in 
and out of vogue since Dr. Robert Atkins 
first began promoting his version nearly 
50 years ago. (It has never been popular 
with mainstream medicine; the Ameri- 
can Diabetic Association once referred to 
the Atkins diet as a “nutritionist’s night- 
mare.”) Studies by Westman found that 
replacing carbohydrates with fat could 
help manage and even reverse diabetes. 
A 2008 study in the New England Journal 
of Medicine that looked at more than 300 
subjects who tried either a low-fat, a low- 
carb or a Mediterranean-style diet found 
that people on the low-fat diet lost less 
weight than those on the low-carb or 
Mediterranean diet, both of which feature 
high amounts of fat. Those results aren’t 
surprising—study after study has found 
that it’s very difficult to lose weight on a 
very low-fat diet, possibly because fat and 
meat can produce a sense of satiety that’s 
harder to achieve with carbs, making it 
easier to simply stop eating. 

Not every expert agrees. Dr. Dean Or- 
nish, founder of the nonprofit Preventive 
Medicine Research Institute, whose low- 
fat, almost vegan diet has been shown 
in one study to reverse arterial blockage, 
worries that an increase in animal-protein 
consumption can come with health prob- 
lems of its own, pointing to studies that 
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link red meat in particular to higher rates 
of colon cancer. There’s also the uncom- 
fortable fact that meat, especially beef, has 
an outsize impact on the planet. Nearly a 
third of the earth’s total ice-free surface is 
used in one way or another to raise live- 
stock. Even if eating more fat is better for 
us—which Ornish doesn’t believe—it 
could carry serious environmental conse- 
quences if it leads to a major increase in 
meat consumption. “These studies just 
tell people what they want to hear,” says 
Ornish. “There’s a reductionist tendency 
to look for the one magic bullet.” 

The war over fat is far from over. Con- 
sumer habits are deeply formed, and en- 
tire industries are based on demonizing 
fat. TV teems with reality shows about 
losing weight. The aisles are still filled 
with low-fat snacks. Most of us still feel a 
twinge of shame when we gobble down a 
steak. And publishing scientific research 
that contradicts or questions what we have 
long been told about saturated fat can be 
as difficult now as it was for Willett in the 
‘gos. Even experts like Harvard’s Hu, who 
says people shouldn't be concerned about 
total fat, draw the line at fully exonerat- 
ing saturated fat. “I do worry that if people 
get the message that saturated fat is fine, 
they'll [adopt] unhealthy habits,” he says. 
“We should be focusing on the quality of 
food, of real food.” 

Nearly every expert agrees we'd be 
healthier if more of our diet were made up 
of what the writer Michael Pollan bluntly 
calls “real food.” The staggering rise in 
obesity over the past few decades doesn’t 
just stem from refined carbohydrates 
messing with our metabolism. More and 
more of what we eat comes to us custom- 
designed by the food industry to make us 
want more. There's evidence that process- 
ing itself raises the danger posed by food. 
Studies suggest that processed meat may 
increase the risk of heart disease in a way 
that unprocessed meat does not. 

How we eat—whether we cook it our- 
selves or grab fast-food takeout—matters 
as much as what we eat. So don’t feel bad 
about the cream in your coffee or the 
yolks in your eggs or the occasional steak 
with béarnaise if you've got the culinary 
chops—but don’t think that the end of the 
war on fat means all the Extra Value Meals 
you can eat. As Katz puts it, “the cold hard 
truth is that the only way to eat well is to 
eat well.” Which, I’m thankful to note, 
doesn’t have to include skim milk. s 
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Man in the Middle 
The first task for 
Ukraine’s new 
President: making 
peace with Russia 








ETRO POROSHENKO, THE NEWLY 
elected President of Ukraine, 
had to control his temper on 
June 6 when he came face to 
face with Vladimir Putin. Less 
than three months had passed since the 
Russian President had annexed Ukraine’s 
territorial jewel, the Black Sea peninsula 
of Crimea. Poroshenko gritted his teeth 
and told Putin he wanted peace between 
the two countries, but he couldn’t help 
confronting Putin over the landgrab. 
Ukraine, he told the Russian President, 
would get Crimea back eventually. Poro 
shenko recounted his meeting with Putin 
a few days later during an interview with 
Time in his office in Kiev. He wouldn't say 
how Putin had responded, but he insisted 
the Russian President’s response was of 
little importance to him. “To be honest,” 
he told Time, “I’m not very interested in 
what citizen Putin thinks of my state.” 

Poroshenko does not, in truth, have 
that luxury. His meeting with Putin in 
Normandy during the 7oth anniversary 
of the D-Day invasions followed a three 
day marathon of talks with Western lead 
ers, including two days in the company of 
President Barack Obama. The message he 
heard from all of them was clear: Russia, 
the country Poroshenko has publicly 
called an aggressor, must also be Ukraine's 
negotiating partner. 

This follows from the hard facts of geog 
raphy, as Poroshenko grudgingly admits. 
“Maybe some Ukrainians would like to 
have Sweden or Canada for a neighbor, but 
we have Russia,” he said on June 9, sitting 
in the same ornate room in the presidential 
headquarters where he had held his first 
round of talks with Russia’s ambassador to 
Ukraine the day before. “We can’t talk about 
a firm sense of security without a dialogue 
and an understanding with Russia.” 

That approach—the only realistic 
strategy available to Poroshenko as he 
tries to bring his country back from 
the brink of catastrophe—has worked 
for now. Putin’s Crimean conquest 
has won the Russian President adora 
tion at home; signaling that he’d had 
his fill for now, Putin ordered his army 


Great expectations Poroshenko 
arrives at Ukraine’s parliament for 
his inauguration on June 7 
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away from Ukraine’s border in mid-May. 

None of that means Russia will leave 
Ukraine or any of its other neighbors 
alone. Pro-Russian militants are still fight- 
ing Ukrainian troops in eastern Ukraine, 
with new fighters pouring in from across 
the border. The Crimean Peninsulais still, 
in Russia’s eyes, a legal part of Russia. And 
Putin still has the permission of his leg- 
islature to invade Ukraine whenever he 
sees fit. At any moment, Putin could crip- 
ple Ukraine’s already battered economy 
by hiking fuel prices or blocking the im- 
port of Ukrainian goods. But even as he 
accepts the need to negotiate, Poroshenko 
has shown that he’s also happy to keep 
doing battle. His military is continuing 
its war against pro-Russian separatists in 
eastern Ukraine. 

“It is no longer a question of Ukraine’s 
security,” he says, insisting that Russia is 
a threat not only to Ukraine but also to 
the global balance of power. “I want you 
to understand that Ukrainian soldiers 
are fighting today for peace in the region, 
peace in Europe and peace in the world.” 

The Ukrainian military did not wait 
long after Poroshenko’s election before 
attacking the rebels with a ferocity it had 
avoided during the presidential race. Still 
formally under the command of Poro- 
shenko’s ally, interim President Oleksandr 
Turchynoy, helicopter gunships and planes 
swept down over the rebel-held airport in 
the eastern city of Donetsk on May 26, the 
day after the vote, and by nightfall the local 
morgues were stacked high with the bod- 
ies of militants. It was the bloodiest day of 
fighting since the conflict in the east began 
in late March, and Ukraine’s military escala- 
tion wasa high-risk gamble; the rebels’ hope 
and Ukraine’s fear was that the Russian 
military would back up the militants. That 
didn’t happen, and Poroshenko believes the 
assault helped the Kremlin see reason. 

“Russia has understood the danger of 
its policy toward Ukraine. The price is too 
high. Hundreds of lives. Soldiers and he- 
roes of Ukraine, civilians,” he says. “And 
dozens of coffins are going back to the 
Russian Federation. What are they dying 
for?” Poroshenko says his priority as Presi- 
dent is to modernize and equip Ukraine's 
military, which he says is the only kind of 
strength Russia understands. “If we don’t 
defend ourselves, no one will.” 


The Dealmaker 

POROSHENKO’S RESUME SUGGESTS THAT 
for all his tough talk and uncompromis- 
ing deployment of the military, he is a 
practiced dealmaker. He made his billion- 
dollar fortune in the chocolate business, 
building on his knowledge of the Soviet 
cocoa trade to start a candy conglomerate 
called Roshen, one of the biggest confec- 
tionery firms in the region. That earned 
him the moniker Chocolate King, but it 
was his move into the business of televi- 
sion news that eased his climb through 
the political ranks. 

In 2004 the outbreak of Ukraine's pro- 
Europe Orange Revolution threw the 
political class into flux, and Poroshenko, 
who had by then served for six years as a 
center-left member of parliament, formed 
an alliance with the revolution’s charis- 
matic leader Viktor Yushchenko, who 
was badly in need of friendly media coy- 
erage. As hundreds of thousands of people 
gathered that winter in Kiev to support 
Yushchenko’s demand for European inte- 
gration, Poroshenko’s fledgling news net- 
work, Channel 5, became central to the 
uprising. “We became the mouthpiece of 
the Orange cause,” one of its former edi- 
tors tells Time. 

Poroshenko has been a mainstay of 
Ukrainian politics ever since. He has 
served in senior posts in three successive 
governments over the past decade, from 
Foreign Minister to chairman of the cen- 
tral bank, always showing an ability to 
stay close to power regardless of whether 
the ruling elites were leaning toward Rus- 
sia or the West. That knack for compro- 
mise was his greatest asset in this winter’s 
revolution and during the presidential 
race that followed. 

The ouster of President Viktor Yanuko- 
vych, who fled to Russia at the end of Feb- 
ruary, opened the field to 21 candidates, 
ranging from militant right-wingers to 
Kremlin loyalists. Poroshenko was able to 
straddle many different political constitu- 
encies. Having played a leading role in the 
revolution, he had no trouble appealing 
to its supporters, but he also reached out 
to ethnic Russians who make up around 
17% of Ukraine's population and were out- 
raged over this winter's pro-Europe revolt. 
“Ukraine needed a leader who could calm 


the situation and talk to all sides,” says 


POROSHENKO'S 
CHALLENGES 


Outside interference 

Russia continues to fuel the 
guerrilla war in Ukraine by 
letting weapons and militants 
pour across the border 


Civil strife 

Kiev's assault on pro-Russian 
insurgents has turned parts 
of eastern Ukraine into a war 
zone, causing residents to 
blame the government 


Worsening finances 

The economy will shrink at 
least 5% this year as the 
conflict ravages Ukraine's 
industrial heartland 


Lingering corruption 

Fraud and bribery still plague 
Ukraine's bureaucracy, which 
experts call a “black hole” for 
foreign aid 


Remembrance Poroshenko with 
world leaders, including Putin, 
during the commemoration of 
the 7oth anniversary of D-Day 


Volodymyr Fesenko, a political analyst in 
Kiev. “People voted for him as a man who 
could bring peace.” 

Poroshenko was not afraid to risk his 
neck as he campaigned. His whistle-stop 
tour wound through the separatist bad- 
lands in eastern Ukraine all the way up 
to the Russian border. In the easternmost 
region of Luhansk, “the separatists made 
an attempt to take me and my staff hos- 
tage,” Poroshenko says. Andriy Zhigulin, 
an adviser who was with him at the 
time, recalls their convoy being chased 
through Luhansk by separatist rebels, 
forcing Poroshenko’s car to cut through 
a field to get to the airport, where a plane 
was waiting to evacuate them. Harrow- 
ing as that experience was, it showed vot- 
ers that he was serious about negotiating 
with the eastern regions for the sake of 
national unity. 

Ukraine’s allies in the West are look- 
ing to him for the same reasons. As Obama 
noted after their first round of talks on 
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sts 


June 4 in Warsaw, “Poroshenko recognizes 
that his mandate is not just to help certain 
portions of his country succeed, but all 


” 


portions of his country succeed. 


Tough Sell 
THAT WON’T BE EASY. ON POROSHENKO’S 
orders, the Ukrainian military has as 
saulted rebel-held towns with air strikes 
andartillery fire, causing scores of deaths 
and injuries, massive property damage 
and a deep hatred of the government in 
many communities. “How can I look at 
Poroshenko as anything but scum after 
all that’s happened?” asks Irina Smolina, 
whose 20-year-old son Artur was wound 
ed in the leg last month during clashes 
with the Ukrainian military. Her son was 
unarmed at the time, and if he decides to 
join the insurgents, his mother says she 
would understand. “What else are we sup 
posed to do?” 

The new President intends to win over 
people like the Smolins by turning them 
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against the rebels, whom he has cast as ter 
rorists holding the east of the country hos 
tage. The vast majority of the people who 
live there, he says, “are absolute Ukraini 
ans, absolutely clean, honest and upstand 
ing people who we need to protect.” 

That’s a tough sell for a people who 
feel they’re under siege, many of whom 
were not able to take part in the election 
that brought Poroshenko to power. Rebels 
kidnapped some election officials on the 
day of the ballot and kept the vote from 
proceeding in dozens of towns and cities 
in the east. Poroshenko dismisses sug 
gestions that he doesn’t have a mandate 
to rule there. “These were the most trans 
parent, the most free and the most demo 
cratic elections in Ukraine’s history,” he 
says, while the people who renounce their 
results are most likely “besotted with Rus 
sian propaganda.” 

Pile those issues of legitimacy onto the 
dire state of Ukraine’s economy and the 
full weight of Poroshenko’s burden starts 





to become clear. With the industrial heart 
of Ukraine paralyzed by guerrilla warfare 
in the regions of Donetsk and Luhansk, 
the economy is set to shrink by at least 
5% this year. An aid package that comes 
to more than $30 billion in Western loans 
has propped it up for now. But the reforms 
that Poroshenko will have to undertake on 
signing an integration deal with the Euro 
pean Union this year, as he has promised 
to do, will likely require his government 
toinvest much more than that in bringing 
Ukraine’s industries and infrastructure 
up to E.U. standards in the coming years, 

But those concerns are secondary, 
Poroshenko says, to the pressing need 
to find “an understanding” with Russia. 
Although the West has helped achieve 
that by threatening sanctions on Rus 
sia’s economy if it refuses to negotiate, 
no Western nation is ready to come to 
Ukraine’s defense if Putin chooses to 
send his military to aid the separatist 
fighters. “When a leader in the Kremlin 
decides to use force in Eastern Europe, 
he has rightly calculated that the Unit 
ed States will not use force and does not 
have the ability to deter that aggression,” 
says Michael McFaul, who served for two 
years as Obama’s ambassador to Moscow 
before stepping down in February. 

At least in military terms, that leaves 
Ukraine standing alone as a kind of buf 
fer state in a confrontation the Ukrainian 
President sees unfolding between Russia 
and the West. “An extremely dangerous 
precedent has been set,” says Poroshenko. 
Russia has unilaterally redrawn a Euro 
pean border for the first time since the end 
of World War IL. “What happened was the 
destruction of the entire postwar archi 
tecture of global security,” he says. “And 
the world needs to find an effective way to 
react to that precedent.” 

No one has yet come up with a way to 
do that apart from bringing Russia and 
Ukraine to the negotiating table. The 
hope in Western capitals is that their 
truce will be a kind of diplomatic bridge 
head, preventing Russia from challeng 
ing any more of Europe’s borders. It may 
pain him, but that leaves Poroshenko 
with no choice but to continue his presi 
dency the same way he started it—by talk 
ing to the enemy. —WITH REPORTING BY 
MICHAEL CROWLEY/ WASHINGTON n 
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TENSIONS OVER 
CRIMEA SHAKE THE 
U.S.-RUSSIA SPACE 


PARTNERSHIP. 


THAT COULD BE A VERY 


GOOD THING FOR NASA 
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House call The SpaceX Dragon on a visit 
to the space station in 2013; SpaceX was the 


first private company to make that trip 
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ING INTO 
IT ABOARD 
A SOYUZ 


spacecraft is a humbling experience. There’s no snazzy space-shuttle 
cockpit with wraparound windshield and heads-up displays here, 
no proper couches from which a true commander can fly a true 
rocket ship. The Soyuz is more like a hamster ball with three small 
seats stuffed in its bottom into which three adults squeeze them- 
selves shoulder to shoulder. The legroom is so limited, they must 
fly with their knees drawn up toward their chests—rocket jocks 
in fetal position. The commander—on his back on the floor in his 
grownup car seat—can’t even reach the instrument panel without 
the help of a sort of conductor's baton with a rubber tip. 

The U.S. used to hoot at the Soyuz, the same subcompact 
that’s been in use since 1966, puttering into low Earth orbit, 
while NASA launched Apollos and lunar modules and space 
shuttles—Cadillacs by comparison. But now the little Soyuz is 
the only ride in town, and for the U.S., there’s a whole different 
kind of humbling in that. 

The American space program has arrived at a perilous place. 
Ever since the last shuttle flew in the summer of 2011, NASA 
has had no way to get crews to the International Space Station 
(ISS)—which, despite the International in its name, is overwhelm- 
ingly a NASA-built machine—without hitching a ride aboard the 
Soyuz. The Russians charge more than $70 million per seat for the 
service, a figure that crept up over the years and then leaped when 
the last shuttle went into mothballs—proving that if nothing 
else, the former communist regime had learned a thing or two 
about dynamic pricing. Russian manufacturers have also done 
a brisk business with U.S. rocketmakers, selling the Americans 
their sturdy, affordable RD-180 engine, a dividend of global mar- 
kets no longer limited by Cold War lockdown. 

But all that has changed, thanks to Crimea—a spit of land 
you'd have to squint to see from high Earth orbit. Once Russia 
annexed the former Ukrainian territory and the West hit back 
with sanctions, Moscow decided it might be a good time to play 
the space card. “After analyzing the sanctions against our space 
industry,” tweeted Russian Deputy Prime Minister Dmitry 
Rogozin on April 29, “I suggest the USA bring their astronauts to 
the ISS using a trampoline.” 

Rogozin backed up the snark with ac- 
tion two weeks later, announcing that 
Russia would quit flying astronauts to 
the ISS by 2020, at least four years before 
the expected end of the station's life. And 
there would be no more RD-180s sold for 
any U.S. rocket that was launching a mili- 
tary payload. 

NASA's official position was a shrug. 
“Russia is every bit as dependent on us 
to operate the space station as we are on 
them,” says Greg Williams, one of the chief 
administrators in NASA’s Human Explora- 
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‘RUSSIA IS EVERY BIT 
AS DEPENDENT ON 
US TO OPERATE THE 

SPACE STATION 


AS WE ARE ON THEM.’ 


GREG WILLIAMS, 
OFFICE OF HUMAN 
EXPLORATION 





tion and Operations office, adding that the dustup even provided 
NASA asmall benefit. “We got anew vocabulary word—we didn’t 
know the Russian word for trampoline.” 

There is some bravado in his position, but there’s reason for 
confidence too. NASA and three private manufacturers are well 
along in multiple efforts to produce America’s next crewed ve 
hicle, at least one of which should be flying long before 2020. And 
domestic rocketmakers have enough of a stockpile of RD-180 
engines to keep operating until they can design or choose a 
replacement—though they don’t have a huge margin for error. 

That doesn’t mean the Russian bluster doesn’t matter. NASA 
and Roscosmos, its Russian counterpart, have sunk consider 
able assets into the ISS, with control rooms in both Moscow and 
Houston and a robust training regimen for their multinational 
crews. And the very fact that old mortal enemies were cooperat 
ing in the high ground of space—once the very symbol of their 
rivalry—has been good politics and good optics. 

But if the optics have turned ugly, there could be an unin 
tended benefit. NASA’s manned space program has been adrift for 
more than 40 years now—ever since the Apollo 17 crew returned 
with the last load of moon rocks. Infrastructure has eroded, tal- 
ent has fled, innovation has slowed. Beginning in 2005, Wash 
ington bet that things could be turned around if NASA gave its 
low-Earth-orbit portfolio—including carrying cargo and crew to 
the ISS—to the private sector while it concentrated on dream-big 
projects like a return to the moon ora trip to Mars or an asteroid. 

Now, nine years on, that plan is bearing fruit. Big players like 
Boeing, along with new kid SpaceX—run by PayPal and Tesla 
Motors pioneer Elon Musk—are making progress and meeting 
deadlines and looking as if they might actually be able to truck 
people and stuff into space in a reliable fashion. NASA, too, with 
its history of overpromising and underdelivering, is showing 
flashes of its old genius, at last cutting metal on its new crewed 
spacecraft and making plans for sending astronauts to deep space 
for the first time since 1972. Even Congress, its pride stung by 
Rogozin, is exhibiting a new interest in getting America back in 
the space game. The Cold War turbocharged the old push into 
space; Russia may have jolted the U.S. into a new one. 


Genius Under Contract 

NASA’S PUSH TO PRIVATIZE SPACE HAS ALWAYS BEEN MISLEADING, 
since the agency never really built its own hardware anyway. 
North American Aviation manufactured the Apollo command 
module; Grumman built the lunar module; Boeing was prime con- 
tractor on the space station. But that was all bespoke work—NASA 
would tell the contractors what it wanted, and they'd build to the 
specs. What changed in 2005 was that the companies were told to 
innovate on their own, design spacecraft of 
their choosing and then come to pitch their 
wares. NASA would be buying off the lot 
instead of commissioning its own sports 
car—though it did give the manufactur- 
ersa hand with $1.8 billion in R&D money 
over the years. 

The strategy produced quick results. 
SpaceX’s Dragon spacecraft has already 
made four uncrewed trips to the ISS, and 
Virginia-based Orbital Sciences has made 
two with its Cygnus; NASA has signed 
separate agreements totaling $3.5 billion 


SPACEX (2) 





with both companies to continue the 
resupply work through 2016. If the U.S. 
needed bragging rights during the devel- 
opment process, they came in 2011, when 
one of Russia’s modest Progress-M cargo 
vehicles—which resupplies the ISS— 
crashed shortly after launch. Just nine 
months later, SpaceX’s Dragon achieved 
its first docking with the station. 

Building a next-generation crewed ve- 
hicle is a much heavier lift, because when 
those spacecraft take off, lives will be on 
the line. So far, NASA has narrowed the 
competition to three finalists: SpaceX, 
Boeing and Sierra Nevada. They face an 
elimination phase by early September, 
when the field will be reduced to two or 
even one—and all three are taking very 
different machines into the medal round. 

Boeing, comfortably old school, is 
building the prosaically named CST-100— 
basically a muscled-up Apollo spacecraft 
but one able to carry up to seven astro- 
nauts compared with the Apollo's three. There’s virtue in the 
familiar, in terms of both hardware and builder, and this is hardly 
Boeing’s first NASA rodeo. “Our engineering is nearly complete,” 
says John Mulholland, vice president and program manager for 
commercial crew. “Starting on July 7, we start going component 
by component and system by system to show NASA we meet the 
qualifications for flight. This is a really big milestone for us.” 

But Boeing hasasmall problem since the rocket it plans to use 
to put its craft in space is the Atlas V—exactly the one that uses 
the now endangered Russian engines. The CST-100 is adaptable 
to other boosters, and Russia has explicitly said it has no problem 
with its engines’ being used on nonmilitary missions, but Boeing 
bosses would clearly be happier if this matter had not come up at 
all so late in the selection process. 

Sierra Nevada, a 50-year-old engineering company that has 
been involved in space technology for decades, also plans to use 
the Atlas V and also has alternatives. Its bigger hurdle may in- 
volve persuading the space agency to take a chance on a less con- 
ventional design. Its Dream Chaser spacecraft, which can also 
seat seven, is something of an Apollo-shuttle hybrid. A winged 
vehicle that’s about the size of a regional jet, it takes off atop a 
rocket facing nose up and lands like a shuttle. Unlike the shuttle, 
however, it’s not limited to just two specialized landing strips in 
California and Cape Canaveral. “Dream Chaser can land on any 
runway capable of handling a 737,” says company vice president 
Mark Sirangelo. Like a regional jet, too, it’s designed to give pas- 
sengers a relatively comfortable ride. “We re-enter at 2 G's,” says 
Sirangelo. “Capsules come in at two or three times that.” 

But America has been down the winged-spacecraft road be- 
fore, lost two ships and 14 lives in the process and may not want 
torun the same kind of risk again. Dream Chaser is amuch newer 
and likely much safer beast than the shuttles, but NASA—which 
is answerable to both a skittish public and Congress—has more 
than engineering issues to consider. 

The SpaceX bid is the flashiest of the three. For one thing, Musk 
avoids the Atlas V headache since he builds his own boosters. The 
crewed spacecraft he plans to launch aboard these new rockets is 
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Brand-new ride The Dragon v2, top, 
during its unveiling; the interior, bottom, is 
designed to seat seven 


dubbed Dragon v2—for Version 2—and is 
decorated with a tattoo-like dragon logo 
on its side. It too is cast from the souped- 
up Apollo mold, but unlike Apollo, it’s de 
signed to land on four footpads, lowered 
to the ground by rocket power. That has a 
very high cool factor but a very high risk 
factor since it’s an entirely new approach 
to terrestrial landing. But Musk is bullish. 

“You'll be able to land anywhere on 
Earth with the accuracy of a helicopter, 
which is something I think that a modern 
spacecraft should be able to do,” he said 
during a May 29 unveiling of the new ship. 
For safety’s sake, Dragon v2s will carry a 
set of traditional parachutes that can be 
used as backup if the engines fail. 


Late to Its Own Party 

NASA’S OWN NEXT-GENERATION CREWED 
system is the most ambitious of all since 
it’s designed for missions to deep space, 
but it’s also late to the game. In develop- 
ment in one form or another since 2004, it involves both an 
Apollo-like ship, dubbed Orion, and a massive new booster that 
would be the most powerful one since the old Saturn V moon 
rocket. Indeed, the entire stack of Orion and booster will bear 
a very close resemblance to that historic hardware, which is no 
accident. What doesn’t bear any resemblance to the old days is 
the pace at which the machines are being built. 

The new booster is not set to carry humans until 
2021—meaning it will have spent 17 years in the development 
pipeline. Contrast that with the eight years it took the U.S. to go 
from a standing start in the space program to the surface of the 
moon, a period that included 21 crewed flights aboard four kinds 
of vehicles. The difference, of course, is money. “Look at the fund- 
ing curve back then,” says Williams. “It was always going up. 
We've been doing this work on what amounts to flat budgets.” 

And unreliable interest from Washington. The program was 
nearly scrapped altogether in 2010, and it was only a congres- 
sional pushback led by Florida Senator Bill Nelson and former 
Senator Kay Bailey Hutchison of Texas—representing the space 
program’s ground-zero states—that kept it going. But the Russia 
flap has military implications, and that has gotten Congress’s 
entire attention. The House Armed Services Committee has 
moved to press the Pentagon to spend §220 million to develop 
anew replacement engine, and the Senate has taken similar ac- 
tion. The space community is hoping that that new interest on 
Capitol Hill lasts beyond the current conflict. 

For now, NASA and the private sector are playing nice with 
Russia. “Our partnership is solid,” says Williams. Indeed, even as 
he was stressing this point, his boss, William Gerstenmaier, head 
of NASA’s Human Exploration office, was in Russia conducting 
business as usual. 

Of course, down through history, “business as usual” between 
the U.S. and Russia has been turbulent—periods of expedient 
friendship punctuated by dangerous breaches. Only a handful 
of decades ago, that dynamic pushed us to the nuclear brink. But 
that same competition—and some of that same technology—also 
carried us into space. It may be doing the same thingagain. 
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stars, 


Stripes 


and 


soccer 


Former German star Jiirgen Klinsmann 
wants his U.S. team to play a daring 


WHEN THE U.S. NATIONAL SOCCER TEAM 
kicks off against Germany in Recife, Brazil, 
on June 26, it’s likely that the majority of 
the players on the field will be German. The 
American team will feature stars such as 
Jermaine Jones and Fabian Johnson, sons of 
U.S. service members, who grew up in Ger- 
many and played professionally there. Both 
speak German asa primary language. And 
if the play in this first-round 2014 World 
Cup game resembles Germany’s Bundesliga 
more than the U.S.’s Major League Soccer 
(MLS), that will be deliberate too. 

The two teams have acommon denomi- 
nator: Jurgen Klinsmann, the U.S. coach 
and former German striker who was in 
charge of Germany during the 2006 World 
Cup. Back then, Klinsmann introduced a 
radically new up-tempo style of play— 
completely un-German—that transformed 
the national team. Now Klinsmann is train- 
ing Team USA to play that game, but witha 
decidedly American flair. 

Klinsmann is the U.S.’s first rock- 


new way—like Americans 
BY BILL SAPORITO/ FRANKFURT 


star soccer coach. He earns more money 
($2.5 million-plus annually) than most of 
his players. In Los Angeles, he’s known to 
pilot his own helicopter to training ses- 
sions. That’s more than fitting, because 
Klinsmann—kKlinsie to his fans—long 
ago navigated his own course through a 
glittering career in European soccer. Ce- 
rebral, innovative, iconoclastic yet at the 
same time enthusiastic, he sought out dif- 
ferent cultures and countries in which to 
ply his trade. He starred for glamour clubs 
such as Inter Milan, AS Monaco, Bayern 
Munich and London's Tottenham Hotspur. 
A striker of such guile and artistry that 
songs have been written about him (search 
“Jurgen Klinsmann Fufball Gott” on 
YouTube), he won a European title with an 
Italian club and a league title in Germany 
and collected a European-championship 
medal for the German national team and 
a World Cup winner's medal for what was 
then the West German national team. 

But Klinsmann isn’t some pricey Ger- 


man import that U.S. Soccer just landed 
from Europe to give its team some Conti- 
nental sheen. He is, like, a total Southern 
California dude, having lived there since 
1998. That's not insignificant: Klinsmann 
believes a team must reflect its national 
heritage. In the U.S.’s case, that’s the need 
to succeed. “He’s realized what the Ameri- 
cans have done well is their blue collar atti- 
tude,” says Graham Zusi, a Sporting Kansas 
City midfielder and national-team player. 
In that spirit, Klinsmann has been adding 
European dimensions that the Americans 
have traditionally lacked. “Slowly, the 
technical, the tactical, the soccer-sense 
part is getting better and better and bet- 
ter, and Jiirgen is really pushing that,” says 
Landon Donovan of the L.A. Galaxy. “And 
because of that, eventually we are going to 
take over in this area too.” 


The Californian Klinsmann moved to the L.A. 
area to escape the pressures of international 
soccer; now he couldn't be deeper in it 
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Not, alas, with Donovan, a veteran of 
three World Cups, who was abruptly cut 
from the team three weeks before the tour- 
nament. Dropping one of the most experi- 
enced, most popular American players ever 
reflects Klinsmann’s willingness to give 
the status quo the boot. Under his more 
offense-minded system, this U.S. team won't 
lie back and hope for a counterattack. The 
idea is to take the game to the opposition, 
whoever it is. “A lot of nations around the 
world, they don’t know how to take us,” says 
Klinsmann. “Because they see our results, 
because they see that we come into their 
country andactually try to play with them.” 

By the time the U.S. and German teams 
meet, that could be moot. The U.S. plays 
Ghana—its nemesis in the past two World 
Cups—on June 16. Six days later, it faces 
Portugal, a team featuring the world’s best 
player, Cristiano Ronaldo. If the U.S. loses 
both games, the match against Germany 
would effectively be an exhibition. So Klins- 
mann’s current team, unlike his previous 
one, has no room for error. “You can’t come 
like Germany approaches it, always start- 
ing slowly in the tournament and then it 
gets better step by step,” he says. “For us, it’s 
the opposite. We have to start in the tourna- 
ment with 3 points no matter what.” 

Klinsmann is a realist. He has admit- 
ted that his team is going into the World 
Cup with zero expectation of winning the 
thing. Host Brazil is the favorite for the 
sixth time; current champion Spain, older 
and more fragile, has enough skill to defend 
the trophy. Argentina, with the incredible 
Lionel Messi, would love to spoil Brazil’s 
party. Germany, France, Italy and even Bel- 
gium and Uruguay will all have a say. 

But Klinsmann’s team can, on a good 
day, go toe-to-toe against anybody. Advanc- 
ing out of its “group of death” would mark 
Klinsmann as a magician. And that’s the 
expectation. “He doesn’t walk on water,” 
says U.S, Soccer president Sunil Gulati, “but 
over the last two years we've had our best- 
ever record, so there is an element of the Pied 
Piper story—people want to believe.” 


California Dreaming 

KLINSMANN’S FONDNESS FOR THE U.S. 
started in the dank winter of early 1983. 
Stuttgarter Kickers, a second-division team 
in Germany, was loitering near the bottom 
of the standings. The team’s exasperated 
owner promised the players a trip to Florida 
ifthey finished in the top ro. The Kickers, led 
by Klinsmann, the son of a pretzelmaking 
baker from nearby Gingen, climbed up to 
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eighth place. That is how he found himself 
in Florida, where he fell in love with the land 
of Disney and beaches and bagels. Two days 
after the team flew home, Klinsmann was 
ona plane back to the States. “I gotso hooked 
onit,” he says. “I flew back with a teammate 
on my own, and we flew to New York, Chi- 
cago, California. We toured around, and | 
realized, it’s different. It’s just different.” 

That started a pattern. After each Euro- 
pean season, Klinsmann repaired to Cali- 
fornia, where he became just Jiirgen from 
Germany. Few knew him. “You could really 
get a distance for a few weeks from your 
11-month season and kind of get back down 
to the ground and enjoy the beauty of the 
country,” he says. After playing in the 1998 
World Cup in France—scoringa memorable 
goal to kill offthe U.S. in Paris—he moved to 
California permanently with his American 
wife Debbie to raise their two children. 

Living in the U.S. changed Klins- 
mann’s views on a lot of things, soccer 
among them. So when the German soccer 
federation came calling in the summer of 
2004 to ask him to take over the national 
team, he warned them not to expect a tra 
ditional coach. “I see the game very differ- 
ently now by living in a different place for 
many years and by observing things in dif- 
ferent sports,” he says. The German federa- 
tion was desperate—the team had flopped 
in the 2004 European championships—so 
it bowed to Klinsmann’s demands. 

With the 2006 World Cup approach- 
ing and Germany hosting it, Klinsmann 
knew he didn’t have time to make gradual, 
polite changes to the German system. “I 
was going to be measured, everyone was 
going to be measured, by the results of the 
World Cup in our own country. So with 
that deadline in mind, I’m sorry, I have to 
step people on their toes,” he says, veering 
gently into German sentence structure. 

Klinsmann didn’t merely step people on 
their toes; he departed radically from tra- 


‘1WANT 
COMPETITION. 

| WANT PEOPLE 
TO PUSH FROM 
BEHIND, FOR 
EVERYBODY NOT 
TO FEEL SAFE.’ 


——JURGEN KLINSMANN, ON HIS 





dition by refusing to move from his Cali 
fornia home, coaching long distance using 
videoconferencing technology. He showed 
up only for weeklong training camps and 
friendly matches before the World Cup 
kicked off. To the horror of many Germans, 
he brought American trainers with him, as 
if Americans knew anything about fu/sball. 

Most radical of all, he trashed the Ger 
man soccer style, reconfiguring it from 
a defense-first team controlled from the 
back to one that operated on the fly and up 
the wings. The 2006 team wasa revelation, 
A tovictory over Poland transformed Ger- 
many’s World Cup into a joyride for the 
host nation. Germany would finish third 
after losing to eventual champion Italy in 
the semifinals, but Germans loved Klins- 
mann’s swaggering new style. 

For Klinsmann, though, the love affair 
would end bitterly two years later, when 
he took over Bayern Munich, the soccer 
colossus that traditionally forms the core 
of the German team. Bayern wanted him 
to do the same makeover—until he start- 
ed to do the makeover. The conservative 
Bavarian team didn’t have the stomach 
for the Klinsmann program, and when 
Bayern failed to win the league—by 3 
points—he was fired. “Our philosophies 
were very, very different,” he says. 








Back in the Game 


BURNED AT BAYERN, KLINSMANN WAS 
cautious when U.S. Soccer’s Gulati ap- 
proached him about the coaching job after 
the 2006 World Cup. The two negotiated 
for months but got bogged down on con 
tract language. At the 2010 World Cup, in 
South Africa, Bob Bradley would coach the 
Americans to the round of 16 before Ghana 
got in the way. “We went through some 
soul-searching post-2o10,” says Gulati. 
But in 2or1, after the U.S. lost to Panama, 
squeaked by Guadeloupe and then got em- 
barrassed by archrival Mexico, 4-2 in the 
final of the Gold Cup, Gulati got hold of 
Klinsmann again. This time they quickly 
agreed to a two-page contract. 

Klinsmann already hada plan, based on 
his impression of the U.S. “The American 
culture is a highly energetic and dynamic 
culture,” he says. “In general, it isa country 
that is driven by the ambition to be No. :— 
that’sjustin their nature, in their DNA. That 
means you have to be proactive. You can’t 
react.” Yet reacting is exactly what Ameri- 
cans had been doing on the World Cup 
stage since 1990, when then coach Bora Mi- 
lutinovic, a dour Serbian tactician, barely 
let them cross midfield without a hall pass. 
U.S. teams have been run with the implicit 


understanding that they rely on hustle be- 
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cause they aren't skilled or schooled enough 
to play straight up with elite teams. 

The U.S. has plenty of international 
class. Goalie Tim Howard, who plays for 
Everton in the English Premiership, is 
the latest in a line of great American net 
minders. In midfield, Michael Bradley has 
a ton of flair. In attack, Clint Dempsey, 
who played for two Premiership clubs be- 
fore moving to MLS’s Seattle Sounders, is 
willing to take on any defender, anytime. 
But the U.S. has been unsettled at central 
defense, and Klinsmann has juggled his 
lineups waiting for the perfect partner- 
ship to emerge. 

Klinsmann’s approach to World Cup 
preparation is getting players out of their 
comfort zones and emphasizing that every 
day is game day. In qualifying matches, he 
didn’t name the starting lineup until just 
before kickoff. He warned stars such as 
Donovan and Dempsey not to assume they 
had a place on the team. Until the World 
Cup begins, “it’s going to be a race for the 
spots,” he says. “I want competition. I want 
people to push from behind, for everybody 
not to feel safe, because that drives them... 
I call it a positive stress training.” 

Klinsmann has tried out a wide variety 
of players in the past two years, especially 
ones from Europe, At a training camp in 





Transatlantic partnership German-born 
American players such as Jermaine Jones, far 
left, and Fabian Johnson, center, have blended 
well with homegrown talent like Geoff Cameron 


Frankfurt before a friendly with Ukraine, 
he called up six German players who also 
happen to be American citizens, plus Aron 
Johannsson, an Icelander born in Alabama. 
Klinsmann’s latest recruit is Julian Green, 
a 19-year-old Tampa-born, German-raised 
winger who plays at Bayern Munich. For 
a globalist like Klinsmann, the inclusion 
of German players is a natural evolution. 
If there are 3 million Americans living 
abroad, it’s logical that some of them would 
be raised in soccer nations. “Everybody’s 
familiar with Mexican Americans, but the 
new trend is European-American players 
that come through European soccer sys 

tems,” he says. “It adds a new dimension.” 

Klinsmann’s stress strategy may have 
worked a little too well: last year players 
began to complain after a particularly poor 
showing in a qualifying match against 
Costa Rica. They argued that it’s hard to 
build chemistry on the field if you don’t 
know who's going to be on the field. But 
after the U.S. cruised through the rest of 
the qualifying matches—and battered 
Mexico—the bellyaching subsided. And 
recent results bear him out. The Americans 
won three straight warmup games heading 
into the tournament. Besides, says defender 
Geoff Cameron, who will likely start for the 
U.S. in Brazil, “you can’t even really ques 
tion a coach who’s done it [himself].” 

That never stops fans and media crit 
ics. Klinsmann expects a backlash if the 
U.S. gets bounced from Brazil early. “I 
would define it that we are in the middle 
of a transition from more of a reactive 
game to, hopefully, one day, a proactive 
game,” he says. “Yet we don’t know how 
far we are in that process.” We are going 
to find out soon enough. 

The answer is not going to change him. 
The baker’s boy turned boho football star 
and coaching guru seems imbued with 
the rugged individualism of the American 
West. He knows he can always retreat to 
SoCal and continue to live out the American 
Dream. When the U.S. and Germany meet, 
he said in an interview right after the World 
Cup draw, he will sing the German anthem 
because he’s German and the American an- 
them because it’s beautiful. “And then,” he 
said, “we'll give it a go.” a 
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THE ESCAPE ARTIST 


“WHAT | WANTED TO SHOW WITH THIS ARTWORK WAS THAT WE, THE PEOPLE, HAVE A VOICE.’ PAGE SO 
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Ultraviolent Light 
Polarizing siren Lana Del Rey 
departs from the pop noir of 
her breakout Born to Die in her 
new album, Ultraviolence, out 
June 17. Fuzzy, guitar-heavy 
production from Black Keys 
front man Dan Auerbach pro- 
vides a welcome edge 

















Oh, What a Night 


Clint Eastwood directs a big- 
screen adaptation of Jersey 
Boys, the Broadway hit about 
‘60s pop-rockers the Four 
Seasons, out June 20. 


Nostalgia Rules 
On June 17, VH1 premieres 
I Love the 2000s, the iatest 
installment of the network's 


hyperactive, retrospective look 
at a decade in popular culture. 
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TELEVISION 
Lawyer Who 


The critically acclaimed BBC 
miniseries The Escape Artist 
comes to PBS on June 15, 
featuring Doctor Who's David 
Tennant as a talented barrister 
on the wrong side of a killer. 
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You Are Here 


By Olivier Laurent 


HAD IT NOT BEEN FOR FRANCE’S VIOLENT 
riots of 2005, JR would be just another 
street artist making his passing mark 
on rooftops, pathways and tunnels. 
Instead the 31-year-old Parisian, who is 
known only by his initials, is an interna- 
tionally recognized photographer and 
the first to see his work go up on the 
walls of one of his hometown’s most 
historic monuments, the Pantheon. 

JR’s rise from the streets began in 
2004, when he photographed the mostly 
immigrant and minority residents of 
Les Bosquets, a rough neighborhood 
in the suburban town of Clichy-sous- 
Bois, a few miles outside Paris. By 
pasting their portraits on the sides of 
the derelict buildings they inhabited, 
JR—himself of Tunisian and Eastern 
European descent—sought to allow 
his subjects to claim their homes, sym- 
bolically if not in reality. The ongoing 
tensions in Les Bosquets exploded a 
year later following the death of two 
teenagers of immigrant descent. Zyed 
Benna and Bouna Traoré, thinking the 
police were chasing them, had taken 
refuge in a power substation and were 
electrocuted. 

The community’s anger transformed 
Clichy-sous-Bois into the epicenter of 
France’s worst riots in a generation, and 
when journalists first entered the town 
in October 2005, they faced not only 
angry young men setting cars alight 
but also JR’s giant portraits. “That’s how 
people actually discovered my work,” 
JR says. “That’s when I understood the 
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power of these images, and that’s when 
I started traveling around the world. I 
wanted to see all the places the media 
was talking about. I wanted to work 
with the communities there.” 

Since then, JR has brought his art 
to places all over the globe—from the 
favelas of Brazil to the shantytowns of 
Liberia, the slums of Cambodia and the 
concrete jungle of New York City. His 
trademark: large-scale, black-and-white 
portraits of the people he meets along 
the way—many of them smiling, some 
grimacing. His humanist bent and 
street artist’s sense of showmanship 
won him a $100,000 TED prize in 2011 
and has led to collaborations with docu- 
mentary filmmakers and even the New 
York City Ballet. 

Now, JR is back in Paris to unveil 
his most ambitious work yet, cloaking 
the Pantheon in thousands of the self. 
portraits he has solicited from people 
around the world. Built in the 18th cen- 
tury, the Pantheon is a mausoleum for 
French luminaries: Victor Hugo, Alex- 
andre Dumas, Voltaire, Marie Curie and 
an additional 68 of the country’s most 
celebrated politicians, writers, artists and 
scientists are buried there. This year it be- 
gins an unprecedented decade-long struc- 
tural renovation, and from now through 
October the building and its scaffolding 
will serve as a canvas for JR’s vision. 

“A lot of monuments in Paris usually 
display advertising on their scaffold- 
ing,” JR says. “When the Center of Na- 
tional Monuments approached me with 
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the idea of taking over the Pantheon’s 
scaffoldings, their mind was already set: 
they wanted me to do it, and they really 
kept an open mind. I had carte blanche to 
do whatever I wanted.” 

The result is 4,160 black-and-white por 
traits, which he collected online and with 
a roving studio built into a van that he 
drove around France. He has now pasted 
the images around the building’s dome, 
inside its cupolas and on 8,600 sq. ft. (800 
sq m) of floor in the nave. “What I wanted 
to show with this artwork was that we, 
the people, have a voice, and that that 
voice can make a difference,” he says. 
“Among all these people, some will be 
come great men too.” 

The portraits range in size from a tiny 
8 by 8 in. (20 by 20cm) toa giant 6.6 by 
6.6 ft. (2 by 2 m), and the outdoor mural 
composed of these hundreds of smiling 
faces can be seen from miles away. In 
side, the installation takes on immense 
proportions. (JR says one of his goals has 
always been to overwhelm his audience.) 
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Walking over thousands of selfies gath 
ered in this civically sacred space, you 
begin to see them as a personification 
of France’s motto—“Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity.” 


From Graffiti to Guerrilla 

BORN IN 1983 TO A TUNISIAN MOTHER 
and an Eastern European father, JR grew 
up in a quiet Parisian suburb, which he 
refuses to name for fear of revealing clues 
about his identity. (Though he allows 
himself to be photographed and inter- 
viewed in black sunglasses and a fedora, 
he veils his identity to maintain his 


PHOTOGRAPHER JR 


A Polaroid on wheels One of JR’s mobile 
portrait-and-printing studios, parked outside 
the Pantheon 


privacy.) What is known is that in 2000, 
after spending years tagging his initials 
around the streets of Paris, he came 
across a camera left behind on the Métro. 
It changed his life. The lens replaced the 
paint cans, and the young graffiti artist 
turned photographer started document- 
ing his friends, creating 8-by-12-in. (20-by- 
30-cm) posters he then pasted onto the 
same walls he used to paint. 

In 2007 he made headlines with his 
Face2Face project in Israel and Palestine. 
This time, JR pasted portraits of people 
living on both sides of the separation 
wall in a bid to show how alike they were. 
His message was clear, but the French 
photographer soon realized he might not 
be the best spokesman for Middle East 
affairs. “When I was on my ladder past- 
ing these images on the wall, I wasn’t 
able to answer some of the journalists’ 
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questions, so the people whose photo 
graphs I was pasting started answering 
them for me,” he explains. “I loved hear- 
ing their answers because it showed me 
what this project meant to them. Sudden- 
ly, what was a super egocentric project 
became something more meaningful.” 
Since then, JR has sought to remove 
himself from the photographic process. 
With the money he was awarded from 
the TED Foundation, he called for people 
to stand up for what they cared about “by 
participating in a global art project to 
turn the world Inside Out.” The concept 
was simple: JR would print and ship, 
to anywhere in the world, a poster-size 
version of any portrait uploaded to his 
website—as long as the subject also 
shared a statement about what he or she 
believes in. Suddenly, thousands of peo- 
ple began to replicate JR’s style, pasting 
images of themselves—whether printed 
by JR or not—on walls and buildings. 
“It’s been amazing,” he says. “People 
in 130 to 140 countries around the world 
have been pasting posters in tens of thou- ; 
sands of cities, in places I've never been, ~ Em atc 
from Afghanistan to Peru.” MIDDLE EAST CONNECTION 
JR regularly visits cities around the in 2007, he juxtaposed images 
world with different versions of his mo- of Israelis and Palestinians 
bile photo booth. Last year he stopped 
in New York City for a week, inviting 
hundreds of people—New Yorkers and 
tourists alike—to join him in pasting 
their portraits all over Times Square. 
At first the location intimidated him, 
not because of its size but because of the 
wealth of advertising. “Then I realized 
that the challenge wasn’t to compete 
with those ads,” he says. “The challenge 
was to reconnect New Yorkers in a place 
where they don’t connect. The setup be- 
came an excuse for people to talk to each 
other, especially when they'd wait in line 
for hours at a time. I think that their best 
memories weren't about the photos but 
about the people they’d met that day.” 


Who Was Shot by JR7A 
quick guide to the artist 





MYSTERY MAN 


JR won't reveal his given name 
or the neighborhood in a Paris 
suburb where he grew up 








DANCING LES BOSQUETS 


JR choreographed a piece for 
the New York City Ballet 


Pictures on Point 

JR’S NEXT SITE-SPECIFIC WORK IN NEW 
York City shared that drive to connect. 
When he was asked last February to take 
over the floor of the David H. Koch The- 
ater, home to the New York City Ballet, he 
conceived an artwork that could be seen 
in its entirety only from the fourth floor, 
where the seats are cheapest. Suddenly, 
the upper balcony became the theater’s 





WORK TURNED INSIDE OUT 


Inspired by JR, Pakistanis cre- 
ated this portrait of an orphan, 
visible to drone operators 


hottest ticket, and patrons eager for the 
aerial view mingled after performances 
in ways they never would have otherwise. 

The success of that work made him 
crave an even closer link to the ballet. “I 
really wanted to touch the stage,” he says. 
“But in order to touch the stage, you have 
to be a choreographer.” So when Peter 
Martins, the troupe’s master in chief, of 
fered him the chance to produce his own 
ballet, he didn’t hesitate. Enlisting the 
help of Woodkid, a French director and 
songwriter, JR went back to the events 
that shaped his artistic identity. In an 
eight-minute piece, he reconstructed the 
story of the 2005 French riots, using a 
journalist as his main character to show 
how the media had failed to understand 
what really happened in Les Bosquets. 

This summer he'll take that project to 
the big screen, partnering with Grammy 
Award winner Pharrell Williams and 
film composer Hans Zimmer to produce 
and direct his first fictional movie—and 
he’s bringing the New York City Ballet's 
dancers with him. “I’m re-creating the 
ballet I directed in New York and bring- 
ing it where the riots actually took place,” 
he says. “It’s a part-documentary, part- 
fictional piece, and Pharrell and Hans 
will take care of the music.” He relishes 
the idea of returning to Clichy-sous-Bois. 
“That’s what defines me as an artist,” he 
says. “Every time I think I’m closing the 
book on Les Bosquets, I find that there’s 
something else to say.” 

Others have been equally inspired to 
continue the artist’s message—and his 
methods. In May, activists in Pakistan used 
Inside Out to install a large-scale portrait of 
an orphan to condemn U.S. drone strikes. 
“That massive image can be seen froma 
drone. They've done it to say that they’re 
here, that they exist,” JR says. “In this case, I 
didn’t actually print that image. They’ve re- 
spected the rules of the Inside Out project, 
but they printed it themselves and put it up 
themselves. It really shows that Inside Out 
is not mine anymore and that it will live 
on. The idea cannot be killed.” 

As for what he'll do after the Pantheon 
exhibit comes down in October, he’s still 
seeking an answer. “I dream of bringing 
photography as sculptures, permanent 
objects that could be displayed in cities 
and experienced by everyone,” he says, 
“but I haven’t found a way to do it yet. I 
hope I'l] make it happen.” ® 
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Rapture of the Nerds. Anew religion 


promises immortality—as a data file 
By Jessica Roy/Melbourne Beach, Fia. 


IN THE BACKYARD OF A COTTAGE OVER- 
looking the water here, about 75 miles 
southeast of Orlando, two poles with 
metal slats shaped like rib cages jut out 
from the ground. Indistinguishable from 
heat lamps or fancy light fixtures, they’re 
actually satellite dishes, but not the 

kind for TV. They dispatch “mindfiles,” 
the memories, thoughts and feelings of 
people who wish to create digital copies 
of themselves and fling them into space 
with the belief that they'll eventually 
reach some benevolent alien species. 
Welcome to the future. Hope you don’t 
mind E.T. leafing through your diary. 

The beach house, backyard and mem- 
ory satellites are managed by 31-year-old 
Gabriel Rothblatt, a leader of Terasem, a 
new sort of religion that seeks answers to 
very old kinds of questions with an abid- 
ing faith in the transformative power of 
technology. Gabriel’s parents Bina and 
Martine Rothblatt founded Terasem a 
decade ago, naming it after a futuristic 
religion in Octavia Butler’s 1993 sci-fi 
novel Parable of the Sower. (Martine knows 
a thing or two about satellites: she started 
Sirius XM Radio in 1990, when she was 
living as aman named Martin.) 

While many of Terasem’s followers em- 
brace traditional positions held by main- 
stream religions, their movement offers a 
new twist on ancient ideas. They say God 
and the afterlife exist—but that they are 
made possible through advancements 
in science and technology. “Einstein said 
science without religion is lame. Religion 


without science is blind,” Martine tells 
Time. “Bina and I were inspired to find 
a way for people to believe in God con- 
sistent with science and technology so 
people would have faith in the future.” 
It may be easy to dismiss people who 
think they can somehow cheat death 
with a laptop, but Terasem’s existence is 
also a sign, if one from the fringe, of the 
evolving relationship between technol- 
ogy and faith. Survey after survey has 
shown that the number of Americans 
who cal] themselves “religious” has 
declined, even as many still identify as 
“spiritual.” People are searching, and they 
no longer look to technology for mere 
convenience; some also want meaning. 
Maybe it really is time to hack our souls. 


God and Machines 

WHILE THERE MAY SEEM NOTHING SO 
modern as thousands of people broadcast- 
ing their innermost thoughts to outer 
space, technology has always played a role 
in shaping religious practice and belief. 
“Technology does feel and smell and look 
and act like a god, at least sometimes,” 
says John Modern, associate professor of 
religious studies at Franklin & Marshall 
College. “So it’s certainly logical that 
someone would see the power of technol- 
ogy and locate their faith in it.” 

In Silicon Valley, where faith in tech- 
nology is greatest today, some of Terasem’s 
ideas are beginning to resonate. At places 
like Google, millions of dollars are being 
spent to research how to cure diseases 


Face Time. Meet BINA48, the prototype for everlasting digital life 
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related to aging and extend life. Some of 
the tech industry’s most radical think- 
ers have been curious enough to attend 
Terasem meetings, and their portraits line 
a wall of the faith’s Florida headquarters. 
Marvin Minsky, who helped start MIT’s 
artificial-intelligence lab, is there. So is 
Google engineer Ray Kurzweil, one of 
the most prominent proponents of trans- 
humanism, an intellectual movement 
that shaped Terasem and animates many 
avant-garde ideas in Silicon Valley. 

Started nearly a century ago, trans- 
humanism advocates for the ethical use 
of technology to transcend biology and 
enhance humanity’s physical and intel- 
lectual abilities. Google Glass, artificial 
limbs—even birth control, as one trans- 
humanist told me—are ways in which 
we harness technology to upgrade our 
biology. And one day, if the mindfile sys- 
tem works the way it’s supposed to, we 
just might be able to transmit our brains 
into computerized vessels once we leave 
our physical bodies behind. 

Ina solar-powered cabin in Lincoln, 
Vt., Bina and Martine are experimenting 
with an early version of such a vessel. 
There they keep a robot named BINA48. 
The machine is modeled after Bina and 
was built to see just how precisely a robot 
loaded with mindfiles can resemble a 
living, breathing human. 

Terasem’s followers believe that by 
ritualistically recording your thoughts 
and feelings in great detail, you can 
ultimately assemble a digital copy of 
yourself, available for future use. To start 
mindfiling, you write down or record a 
video in which you talk about a thought, 
memory or feeling, and then either up- 
load it to a website or have it beamed out 
into the universe—hence the satellite 
dishes. So far, more than 32,000 people 
have created free mindfile accounts. 

The mindfiles are stored on servers 
in Vermont and Florida, and Terasem 
pledges to protect those files for the long- 
term future, making it possible for some 
not-yet-invented software to organize 
them into an approximation of your con- 
sciousness so they can be uploaded into 
an artificial body 50 or 500 years from 
now. “A lot of people have problems di- 
gesting” the idea, Gabriel says. “Instead of 
saying mindfiling, | say digital scrapbooking.” 
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Uploading prayers to the future 
Gabriel Rothblatt meditates at the 
Florida house from which Terasemians 


transmit their “mindfiles” into space 





Computer Worship? 

UNTIL 2011, GABRIEL MANAGED PIZZA 
restaurants, but now he’s running for 
Congress, challenging Republican 
Representative Bill Posey in Florida’s 
8th District. Growing up in Washington, 
D.C., Gabriel became interested in public 
service. He says he dreamed of becoming 
the first governor of a space colony. 

In May, Gabriel’s sole Democratic 
primary opponent failed to qualify for 
the party ballot, handing him the role of 
Posey’s major challenger in November. 
The district voted nearly 60% for Posey in 
2012, and no major handicapper lists the 
current race as a competitive one. Along 
with his party affiliation, Gabriel’s reli- 
gious views are likely to be an obstacle. 
He says his former primary opponent told 
people he “worships computers.” 

Terasem’s followers are aware of the 
possible stigma. “Most people say, ‘Oh, 
it looks like a cult,’” says Lori Rhodes, 

52, who runs Terasem’s educational non 
profit. “But any religion starts with just a 
few members. And I guess organized re 
ligion is cultish.” She adds, “Some people 
call it the rapture of the nerds.” It’s easy 
to see why when you listen to Martine. 
“For us, God is in the making by our col 
lective efforts to make technology ever 
more omnipresent, omnipotent and ethi- 
cal,” Martine says. “When we can joy 
fully all experience techno-immortality, 
then God is complete.” 

Although one of Terasem’s core te 
nets is “God is technological,” Gabriel 
insists that it’s not to be taken literally. 
Instead, it’s meant to convey the notion 
that the way you envision God directly 
influences your life. But when the pos 
sibilities you see in future technology 
like omnipotence and the ability to 
resurrect the dead—resemble those that 
mainstream religions ascribe to God, 
it’s less of a leap to suggest that technol 
ogy becomes religion and God becomes 
a computer. 

Today technology can do almost 
everything for us—alleviate loneli 
ness, send taxis, stylists and groceries 
to our doorstep, and even make people 
resigned to a life of silence hear again 
but it can’t bring the people we love 
back from the beyond. At least, the Tera 
semians say, not yet. 5 
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Music 


Chart Attack 
Two soulful 


crooners cross 


the pond 


By Jamieson Cox 


A STRANGE THING HAPPENED 


the Billboard Hot 100: three 
massive British hits, each 
with vocals from the same 
young singer, lined up like 
dominoes at No. 29 to No. 31. 
The songs were “Latch” by 
Disclosure, “La La La” by 
Naughty Boy and “Stay With 
Me,” all performed by Sam 
Smith, a 22-year-old native of 
rural England known for his 
dramatic pronunciation and 
rich voice. Smith will release 
his full-length debut, In the 
Lonely Hour, on June 17; the 


| album caps off a meteoric 


ascent that has led critics to 
dub him the male Adele. 
Those chart-climbing 
collaborations with dance 
acts Disclosure and Naughty 
Boy have marked Smith as 
a rising star in the artisti- 
cally fertile world of British 
dance music. But rather than 


| continue his advance into 
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beat-driven pop, In the Lonely 
Hour finds Smith changing 

course and doubling back to 
recognizably classic sounds: 
warm, simple melodies with 
structures and tones cribbed 


from gospel music, plus luxu- 


rious strings and guitar lines 
that complement his flutter 
ing vocal turns. 

The album’s lone dance 
track, the drum-and-bass- 
propelled lead single “Money 
on My Mind,” counters its 
contemporary sound with 
a reassuring, old-fashioned 
lyric. Smith understands that 
his voice is the key unlock- 


ing these songs, and when 
it’s made the focal point 
he shines: as the brooding, 
bruised “I’ve Told You Now” 
moves from bubbling rage to 
anguished wailing, Smith's 
pain leaps from the speakers, 
familiar and undeniable. 
Smith isn’t the only young 
British man in the midst of 
an assault on the stateside 
charts: “Sing,” the lead single 
from 23-year-old Ed Sheeran’s 
upcoming sophomore album, 
is currently at No. 14. Sheeran 
has a longer track record of 
American prominence than 
Smith—he has collaborated 
with Taylor Swift, written 
songs for the gently tousled 


miscreants of One Direction 
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Ed Sheeran, who 
has collaborated and 
toured with Taylor Swift 
ymmands a fervent army 
f devoted young followers 





When Sam Smith's debut 
album, in the Lonely Hour, was 
released in the U.K. in late May 

it hit No. 1 on the charts 





and been nominated for a 

few Grammys—but specifics 
aside, he’s making a similar 
bet that his solo success in the 
U.K. can be duplicated in the 
U.S. Like many of his young 
fans, Sheeran is a musical 
polyglot, raised on folk, R&B, 
hip-hop and rock in equal 
measure. Whereas Smith 
used dance as a launching 
pad, Sheeran used rap: he in- 
corporates the genre into even 
his most traditional songs. 
His new album, x, is due out 
on June 23 and takes steps into 
genres other than his default 
acoustic-pop-rock mode. 

Sheeran takes these steps 
with the help of several 
distinctive producers, most 
notably reigning chart 
king Pharrell Williams. He 
co-produced the album’s 
lusty lead single, “Sing,” but 
Sheeran’s smooth, woolly 
tenor fails to conjure the 
required sexual tension. He 
rounds into form when he 
uses his softness to his advan- 
tage, cocooning himself in 
layers of warm harmony and 
setting slippery, agile lyri- 
cism against slowly building 
arrangements. “I’m a Mess” 
is a highlight, a simple song 
that hangs on a gutsy vocal 
performance; “Thinking 
Out Loud” is even better— 
woodsy and unabashedly 
romantic, a celebration of 
long-lasting love that’s remi- 
niscent of Sheeran’s boyhood 
idol Van Morrison. 

That softness came in 
handy during a recent acous 
tic set, when Sheeran covered 
a song he called “an instant 
classic”: Smith’s own “Stay 
With Me,” kept stark but 
swelling with a single piano. 
It was a reverent take, ashow 
of respect: one would-be pop 
prince tipping his cap to 
another as they make their 
plays for America’sears. & 
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Game of Dragons 
'Acartoon sequel 


| goes dark 
By Richard Corliss 


DREAMWORKS ANIMATION MADE ITS 
name, and its billions, with snazzy cartoon 
vaudeville: the tummilers of Shrek, Mada- 
| gascar and The Croods. In this anything-for- 
a-laugh menagerie, 2010's How to Train Your 
Dragon stood out for its sweetness and 
| seriousness. The story of the Viking 
boy Hiccup and his pet dragon 
Toothless featured much mutual 
learning and hugging and, from 
Toothless, slobbering kisses. The 
tone was murkier, the message less 
=| Looney Tunes than Lifetime. 
$| Writer-director Dean 


INVESTING IS ALL 
ABOUT CHOOSING 
THE MOMENT 
WHEN THINGS 
BEGIN TO GO UP 
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The Culture 


DeBlois’s sequel is even more somber. Like 
The Empire Strikes Back or the second The 
Lord of the Rings episode, it’s a war movie 
with aching betrayals and heavy casual- 
ties. Mortal dangers lurk not just for Hic- 
cup (voiced by Jay Baruchel) but also for 
all Vikings and their dragons. Rated PG 
but nearly as fierce and brooding as Game 
of Thrones, this medieval mortality play 
could be called Game of Dragons. 
Designated the next King by his regal fa- 
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ther Stoick (Gerard Butler), Hiccup is re- 
united with his mother Valka, missing and 
presumed dead in Dragon 1. She’s become 
the den mother of a sanctuary for lost drag- 
ons. Voiced by Cate Blanchett, Valka is Gal 
adriel, Jane Goodall and a Greenpeace 
activist in one elegant package. 

But fairy tales can take life as well as re- 
store it. Be warned that one core member 
of the Dragon family will kill another core 
member. It makes this an odd movie to be 
opening on Father’s Day weekend. 

The battles and deaths may prove too 
intense for wee viewers. Too bad, because 
the movie's luscious 3-D palette, overseen 
by master cinematographer Roger Deak- 
ins, is a wonder of bright creatures pop- 
ping out of, or soaring into, sepulchral 
places, like Avatar remade at midnight. 

If Dragon 1 served as training wheels for 
a darker DreamWorks tone, the new mov 
ie is a fully mature DreamWorks 2.0. w 
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Pop Chart _ ™ 
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Designers 
once refused 
to dress her at 
the Oscars, so 




















The upcoming 

X, which fea- QUICK TALK VERBATIM 

tures a new Jennifer Lopez _ MY ® “Ar 7 rt 

insect-girl char- E ‘ 4 RADAR A } a S N t aq ‘@) 

acter: locke tite ; Fe ae pa as rn —aeasinoas - Aes 

a knockout. ashionista—at 44, Lopez almost has too many Jesus Calling - ’ 
titles to count. That’s part of the reason she’s call- by Sarah Young d ( eS Not 
ing her roth studio album, which drops June 17, “By my bed, | A in 

Following A.K.A. “It seemed like the perfect thing,” she always have ee l lanee 

Lesh wheal says. Here, Lopez talks to TIME. —LILY ROTHMAN inspirational ae, Va 

plaints, Disney books.” _ a N fe} 

pol own prog One of your new songs is “First Love.” When ‘e | VW [ a S: 

toys (in addition was yours? Your first puppy love, your first RE - 

to the other little boyfriend, that happened to me when I | t S ‘eo 

dee isha was like 14—but I think my first true love was . 

Star Wars movie. when I was 16 or 17. Is there anything you know ; a a S ay a #) 
now that you wish you had then? You've got to aoee Ae 
love yourself first. Not exactly an easy thing to ; 1 : SHONDA RHIMES, Creator of Grey's 
learn. It took me long enough, lemme tell you! free |. hap i 7 
When did you get it? Over the past few years. ee and young peoplein general-—to 
With my last album, Love?, I was questioning 2 | ' practice activism that takes place 
a lot of things. Those eight albums before that, i ‘ epee ener 

, it was “I love you” and “Oh, we're breaking up.” | qi 

ae caer! Love songs, you know. Love? started question- 3 

@ gooey burrito- ing that, and this [album] is what I’ve learned. 

pomp So for advice, listen to this one? I’m not sure I * G y Se 

aiainl eta want to dole out advice! I’m only trying to share eT 

dalicious and my experiences. Speaking of your other albums, _ Animal Insights 

disgusting. In the first, On the 6, just turned 15. It feels like } The World Cup's breakout 

— "Yo 15 months. What's the craziest thing that’s hap- | star isn't a futbol player but a 

: pened to you since? mean, doing 1oalbums.It 7 reap earners 

doesn toccur to dasa re like, “Can I just get b / Germany, has been predicting 
a hit song right now?” You sing on the official . uA World Cup matches by kick- 
World Cup song this year. Are you a soccer fan? ing a soccer ball Into one of 
I have cousins who are fanatics for Real Madrid, two goals marked by national 
but I don’t follow it as religiously as they do. Will flags, and her accuracy rate 
you return as an American Idol judge next sea- has topped 90% in the past. 
son? I'd love to go back, they’ve asked me back, dene one's now tr < 
and we’re trying to work everything out. others stack up. 














RUN, 2014: ROC NATION AND PARKWOOD ENTERTAINMENT (8); CRUISE, MCCARTHY: GETTY IMAGES; GAME OF THRONES: 180 
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ETERNAL GLOVE 
Michael Jackson’s 
white glove, seen 
here, is just one of 
the late legend's 
belongings 
photographed by 
Henry Leutwyler 
for the book 
Neverland Lost. 
The pictures were 





RUN THE WORLI 

Nobody goes big better 
than Jay Z and Beyoncé, 

so it’s no surprise that 
they’re promoting a joint 
tour with an elaborate 
trailer for a faux movie. 
Even though the clip makes 
clear that Run, left, is 
“coming never,” the stars 
will surely bring Bonnie- 
and-Clyde-style drama to 
the stage when their On the 
Run tour kicks off June 25 
in Miami. 


THE DIGITS 


20,000 


Donation required to be offed by George R.R. Mar- 
tin in an upcoming Song of Ice and Fire book—or 
at least to have a doomed character named after 





taken shortly after you. (There were male and female slots available; 
Jackson’s death both were claimed.) All proceeds go to charity. 
on June 25, 2009. f 
On the five-year 
anniversary, visit 
lightbox.time.com 
for more. 
39% 47% 70 86% 100 
PUNXSUTAWNEY LARRY THE DONKEY SONNY WOOL THE PAUL THE OCTOPUS ELI THE APE 
PHIL Guessed outcomes of SHEEP Predicted World Cup Called t ast seve 


the 2012 London Olym 
pics by eating from buck 
@ts marked Yes and No 


Predicts the end of win 
ter each year by spot 
ting his shadow (or not) 











Picked rugby winners in 
2011 by choosing be 
tween two food options boxes emblazoned with 








matches in 2008 and Super 8 s by knock 
2010 by eating from 
of his choice 


national flags 





ing down a team helmet 








Chobani said, 
“Nature got us 
t 


a claim that was 
promptly 
debunked by ... 
food scientists. 
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Dvmping 
tradition svcks: 
Super Bowl 50 
will be dropping 
its signature 


als for the 
2016 game. 


During a recent 
late-night appear- 
ance, Tom Cruise 
said he person- 


ally Invented 
international 


Um, 0.K. 





Lil’ Kim isn’t 
rap's ruling 
Queen Bee any- 
more, but she 


baby Royal 
Reign anyway. 


FOR TIME’S COMPLETE 
TV, FILM AND MUSIC 
COVERAGE, VISIT 
time.com/ 
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By Eric Dodds, Nolan Feency, Lily Rothman and Laura Stampler 
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Third Time’s the Charm 
How horse racing—which | don’t actually 
follow—taught me to hope again 


I WAS DEVASTATED WHEN 
California Chrome lost 
the Triple Crown, which 
is surprising since I would 
not recognize California 
Chrome if I were riding him. Or her. Yet 
I stood at a bar, cheering for him or her, 
hoping the one with the purple banner 
thing with a number 2 on it would get 
to the front, or actually that the little 2 
on the side of the screen would move 
to the top, since I couldn’t follow the 
actual horses. Then I felt the collective 
disappointment of a hundred people 
who were relatively sure they hadn’t 
witnessed history before looking the 
results up on their smartphones to make 
sure. I think the reason people drink so 
much at the track is that you can’t see 
anything anyway. 

There hasn’t been a Triple Crown 
winner since three horses did it in 
the 1970s. Triple Crown winners were 
one of the few things we made better 
in the ’7os, along with guitar solos, 
pubic hair, Robert De Niro movies and 
corporate profits that didn’t all go to 
50 people. Hoping to finally see a win- 
ner, more than 20 million Americans 
watched the Belmont Stakes—which 
is more than the audience for Game 1 
of the NBA Finals and Game 1 of the 
Stanley Cup combined. Or, to put it 
more clearly, that’s more people than 
watched Game 1 of the NBA Finals plus 
a couple of people visiting from Canada 
that week. The last time this many of 
us watched something we didn’t un- 
derstand for 2‘ minutes, Paris Hilton 
became famous. 





Like everyone else, | wasn’t watching 
the Belmont Stakes simply because 

I longed for a communal experience 
where we witnessed, for the first time 

in a generation, a horse that was so fast 
that it was faster than other fast horses 
on three different days in three differ- 
ent states, one of which I can name. It 
wasn’t just that I wanted to be connected 


to the past through a sport so steeped 

in history that people still wear hats to 
watch it. And it wasn’t that I was buying 
into another overhyped letdown like the 
Super Bowl, the Oscars or the Time War- 
ner spin-off of Time Inc. 

I watched because I wanted to know 
that greatness still exists. The Uber- 
mensch was Nietzsche’s most popular 
philosophical concept not because he 
convinced people they could achieve 
greatness like some kind of far less at- 
tractive Tony Robbins but because, like 
the religions Nietzsche thought were 
dead, it let us hope for a savior. Because if 
we don’t live in a world with supermen 
or superhorses, then we live in a world of 
randomness. A world in which a bunch 
of slightly above-average people take 
guesses about interest rates, health care 
and war, which makes you really worry 
about the caliber of people in Denver 
who decide how much marijuana goes 
in a Reefy’s Peanut Cup. 

We hunger so much for this reassur- 
ing greatness that we'll settle for a fast 












horse even though almost none of us has 
any basis for comparison to know how 
fast an average horse can run. I’m guess- 
ing about 30 m.p.h., but I could be off by 
at least 30 m.p.h. 

Shortly after encountering greatness, 
of course, we root for the great to fail 
because they seem so arrogant by being 
better than us. Most people root against 
LeBron James, the New York Yankees 
and anyone who has lost weight. This 
is why, every couple of millennia, we 
switch gods. 


I, however, am going to cling to my 
desire for something to stay vastly su- 
perior to me, as long as that thing stays 
away from my wife. I want the Heat to 
repeat as NBA champs not because I 
like Miami, which is basically a sweaty, 
toned middle finger to anyone who 
worked hard to go to a good college, but 
because I want to know that evenina 
world of salary caps and perfect train- 
ing regimens, some players are still 

far better. I want Bill Gates to always 
be the richest person in the world, no 
one to ever beat Watson on Jeopardy! 
and Dr. Dre’s headphones to always 

be $3 billion better 
than everyone else’s 
headphones. 

So I will watch the Ken- 
tucky Derby next year, and 
then the Preakness, hoping the 
same horse wins both so I can hope for 
a Triple Crown winner again. Because 
even though it’s been 36 years since 
we've had one, and horses are coddled 
by racing less often, and injuries are 
more common because they run faster, 
anda thousand other excuses that _ 
horses make—I have no doubt the Uber- 
horse will arrive one day. And he, or she, 
will have aname that doesn’t sound at 
all like something you'd name a horse, 
like Buttercup or Midnight or That One. 
When that day comes, for those 27 min- 
utes, I will feel safe. And like I finally 
didn’t lose $100. a 
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HUNGER 
KEEPS 
UP ON 
CURRENT 
EVENTS, 
TOO. 













11IN 6 AMERICANS STRUGGLES WITH HUNGER. LOGE. 2 hae 


Hunger is closer than you think. Reach out to your local food bank 
for Ways to do your part. Visit 20 ae eoay, 


Ad 





10 Questions _ 


Rapper, actor and producer lceCube | 
talks about playing cops, why he 
scowls and asymmetrical warfare 


In 22 Jump Street, you play a 
cop for the second time this 
year. Has your attitude toward 
the constabulary changed 
since your N.W.A. hit “F-ck tha 
Police”? 

Not really. I still hate bad cops. 
[hate cops that are corrupt. I 
always liked good cops that 
come and do what they are 
supposed to do. For these roles 
Ijust think about all the cops 
that messed with me and my 
friends growing up and all the 
stupid stuff they said to us. 


You're also angry a lot. I’ve 
been analyzing your mad face. 
It's all in the eyebrows. 

I've always been accused of 
looking mad, even when I 
don’t feel mad. The eyebrows 
just do that. I think I have the 
best scowl in the movies, me 
and Jack Nicholson. He got 
more time in the game than 
me, so I'll give it to him. 


How do you stay credible as an 
anti-authority rapper and 
make family-friendly stuff like 
Are We There Yet? 

I wouldn't consider myself 
anti-authority. I’m anti- 
poverty, I’m anti—rich and 
poor. I just be myself. Success 
has made me a calmer person 
personally, but I still got a lot 
of people I know who suffer 
and don’t have what they need 
to get through, and it really 
pisses me off. 


You grew up in South Central 
L.A., but l imagine your kids 
have known very little depri- 


vation. How do you ensure 
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| they don’t end up entitled? 


| 


| done something. My sons 


| 





| cousins and friends are 


| When did you introduce 


| I’m listening to my demo, 


| Inanew song, “Every- 





| say these things, people who 
| are going through it. 









































Why did you include a shot 
from the capture of Osama 
bin Laden in the video? 

That image has to do with 
fighting a war sitting in 
the comfort of an air 

conditioned spot 8,000 miles 

| away. It shows the time we are 
in and how dangerous the 
future will be. 


I don’t mind them feeling en- 
titled. We've been on the bot- 
tom of the barrel so long, just 
to have anybody in my gener- 
ation or in my family that 
feels entitled means we've 


How is the Obama 
presidency going? 
Obama reminds me 
of the black kid ata 
white school that 
don’t nobody want 
to play with. That’s 
fine—he goes in 

there and does his 
thing, does what 
he can. 


are well grounded. Their 


regular people that don’t 
have a lot. 


your music to your kids? 
As young as they can sit in 
the car and roll with me. If 


they listening to my demo. 


Do your kids use a lot of 
curse words? 

Sometimes, but you know 
all kids got crazy language. 
I know kids cuss, they do 
their thing, but I tell my 
kids, Don’t do it in earshot 
of any adults or you're in 
trouble. No bad language 
in the house. 


Do you get hit up for po- 
litical donations? 
Sometimes, but I’m not 
really into the political 
game. As far as paying poli- 
ticians and stuff like that, 
I'm into “You do your job and 
I'll do mine.” Politicians not 
going to do more with my 
money than! can to help 
whatever cause or whatever 
situation I want to help. 


thang’s Corrupt,” you 

| rap about being broke. Do you ever wish you could 

| How can you do that and go back in time and choose a 
be so wealthy and less square name? 
successful? I’m not really asquare—I 
What do you mean? ama cube. 



















I've never just sung for 


me. I’ve never just Acube is just a square in 
rapped for me. If I just three dimensions. 
| rapped for me, I would The three dimensions are 
| be onanisland some- the key. 


where, just happy —BELINDA LUSCOMBE 
with myself. I rap for 4 i 

people who can’t rap, §@ FOR VIDEO OF THIS INTERVIEW, GO 
people who can't ’ . TO time.com/LO0questions 
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“THERE S NO | 
REASON WE CANT a 
MANUFACTURE 
MAES ; 


TONY MENEGHETTI 
COO, TIMBUK2 


Timbuk2 is helping to revive American manufacturing by making San Francisco 
the home of their custom messenger bag factory, countering a trend which has 
seen U.S. manufacturing lose over 65,000 facilities since 2000. 


But to grow, Timbuk2 needed global financial capabilities and expertise. 
With Citi's support, they opened stores overseas, expanded their factory and 
doubled in size. They are proof that manufacturing can thrive in America. 


For over 200 years, Citi’s job has been to believe in people and help 


a _@ 
make their ideas a reality. ef | t j 


#progressmakers The World's Citi™ 
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